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THE DIPLOMATIC CAREER OF WILLIAM SHORT" 


MYRNA BOYCE 


N THE war for American independence, 
triple allies—arms, loans, and di- 
plomacy—co-operated in the eman- 

cipation of the New World from alle- 
giance to the Old. When the thirteen 
emancipated sovereignties, combined in 
a loose confederation, created a compact 
union in 1789, the United States, thus 
formed, launched into a critical period. 
How was the new republic to deal with 
the allies of its revolutionary days? The 
conflicts of the battlefield belonged now 
to history, and the men in arms had re- 
turned to their respective pursuits. 
Nevertheless, battles more strategic than 
those of war remained to be fought. 


' The letters referred to throughout the text, un- 
less otherwise designated, are taken from the unpub- 
lished correspondence of William Short. These let- 
ters, chronologically arranged in fifty-two volumes, 
are in the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of 
Congress and cover the period from 1784 to 1849. 
Short, from his early days in the American embassy 
at Paris until a few months before his death, filed his 
papers and letters systematically, recording letters 
that he wrote and received. In July 1849, in his 
final testament, his letters were to him as grave a 
concern as his business interests. He wrote: “The 
following is a list of the letters I have received and 
which have been kept by me. Many of them are old 
and entirely useless now—but they are retained in 
mass to avoid the trouble of a selection. The num- 
bers indicate the pigeonhole in which they are 
placed.” 
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Trade, boundaries, Indians, navigation 
of rivers, rights on the high seas, alli- 
ances, national dignity, fishery rights, 
debts, and innumerable other considera- 
tions of delicacy demanded settlement 
through negotiation and diplomatic man- 
euver. To that end Washington set his 
hand on September 26, 1789 and made 
his first appointment in the diplomatic 
corps—William Short, ‘“‘chargé des af- 
faires”’ to the court of France.? From his 
appointment in 1789 until his congé in 
1796 Short served in Europe successively 
as chargé d’affaires to France, commis- 
sioner for the negotiation of loans in Hol- 
land, minister resident at The Hague, 
commissioner extraordinary to Spain, 
and minister resident at the court of 
Madrid—a diplomatic path strewn with 
many thorns but with few roses, as his 
diplomatic correspondence reveals. 
William Short was of fine Virginian 
parentage, a graduate of the College of 
William and Mary, and a charter mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. At an early age 
he had served on the executive council of 
Virginia. He enjoyed a friendship and 
intimacy with Thomas Jefferson as close 


2 The title “chargé des affaires” is used through- 
out the Short letters rather than “chargé d’affaires.”’ 
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as a son’s. With Jefferson, to whom 
Short frequently alluded as ‘“‘my father 
Jefferson,” he set out for France in 1784 
and served as the former’s secretary of 
legation, and after September 1785% as 
his private secretary, until Jefferson re- 
turned in 1789 from his post as minister 
to France. During these years Short ac- 
quainted himself with the work of the em- 
bassy; and during the absences of Jeffer- 
son on various visits through Europe, he 
acted for Jefferson. He was received into 
Jefferson’s social circle on the same level 
as his chief. Paris early became delight- 
ful to Short, and he entertained the de- 
sire for a diplomatic career. In the fall of 
his first year as secretary of legation he 
had questioned James Monroe regarding 
service abroad. He received a reply that 
was both reassuring and discouraging. 
Monroe reported the favorable com- 
ments on Short in Paris that had reached 
him through John Quincy Adams and 
Benjamin Franklin. Monroe congratu- 
lated his friend upon his early mastery of 
the French language—which, indeed, 
Short spoke so well that the Duchesse de 
La Rochefoucauld commented upon his 
appreciation of the language and _ its 
niceties. But, regarding the intention of 
the government—then, of course, the 
Confederation—toward appointments a- 
broad, Monroe believed that the foreign 
service would not be extended. As for 
himself, he viewed the employment of 
secretaries of legation as a “servile imita- 
tion” of European systems, where min- 
isters were appointed for social standing 
and must needs have associated with 
them secretaries of ability.‘ 

During the four years as private secre- 
tary and secretary of legation, Short’s 
wide correspondence with Americans in 
their official or private capacities in Eu- 


3 Jefferson to Short, Sept. 24, 1785, Vol. 1. 


4 Monroe to Short, Jan. 17, 1786, Vol. 1. 


rope won for him recognition from his 
countrymen abroad as one whom they 
could consult, for it became an early con- 
viction with Short that the interests of 
his country could best be served through 
close, intimate understandings and ex- 
change of views. Through regular corre- 
spondence he sought to keep in touch 
with events. And for developments at 
home he evinced at all times the concern 
of a patriot. He expressed the pride of all 
Virginians abroad for the great changes 
effected in the recent Virginia assembly, 
and he watched eagerly the progress to- 
ward national union.’ When news of the 
Constitutional Convention reached him, 
he expressed his preference for confeder- 
ate states, and to that degree considered 
himself possibly as of the ‘‘antifederated 
class.” But, like many of his compatri- 
ots, he favored the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and awaited with anxiety re- 
ports of ratification. The evils of disun- 
ion seemed to him greater when viewed 
from a foreign shore.® Before the conven- 
ing of the Constitutional Convention he 
had expressed the desirability of concert- 
ed action: “Energy to federal measures 
only is wanting to exalt the American 
character.”’? 

As secretary of legation, Short was wit- 
ness to the opening of the Assembly of 
Notables of 1787 and reported the dis- 
pleasure of that body with America. He 
exerted his efforts and solicited the aid of 
Lafayette—during Jefferson’s absence in 
southern France—to check the impres- 
sion of America’s bad faith or bankrupt- 
cy. When he saw France’s contempt for 
his country and the imputation of her 
own financial crisis to the failure of Amer- 
ica to pay the interest or the part of the 


5 Short to Colonel Randolph, Feb. 6, 1787, Vol. 2. 
6 Short to Nelson, May 30, 1788, Vol. 4. 


7 Short to Monroe, April 1786, Vol. 1. 
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principal due on the debt, he urged the 
prompt payment of the foreign debt, thus 
anticipating, by some time, the policy 
formulated by Hamilton. He suggested 
that with the establishment of an impost 
a loan could be secured in Holland suffi- 
cient to pay France. He repeatedly con- 
trasted the high regard held for Virginia 
with the feeling toward the states as a 
whole.* Almost presaging the years which 
were to occupy him most assiduously, he 
commented upon the finances of France: 
the demand of the king for sixty or eighty 
millions and the deficit of one hundred 
and eighty million livres.’ And in his cor- 
respondence of these years he conveyed 
to Jefferson in southern France and to 
friends at home information which was 
certain to interest a people that had so 
recently passed through a revolution of 
its own. He began early the notes on the 
Marquis de Lafayette which he was to 
continue through the vicissitudes of the 
Revolution."° 

So completely had Short satisfied his 
friend as to his fitness for serving his 
country that, upon leaving France to 
take a post in the new government, Jef- 
ferson left his protégé as chargé d’af- 
faires and recommended this appoint- 
ment to the president before his return 
home. Although Jefferson’s withdrawal 
as minister plenipotentiary and the presi- 
dent’s appointment of Short were not re- 
ported officially to the court of France 
until April 16, 1790," nevertheless Jeffer- 


8 Short to Madison, May 7, 1787, Vol. 2. 
9 Short to Jefferson, May 14, 1787, Vol. 2. 


10 [bid. It is interesting to note that Short im- 
putes the fall of Calonne to that minister’s plot for 
committing the marquis and three other respectable 
citizens to the Bastille. Information of the plot led 
the king to sacrifice Calonne—in Short’s estimation a 
highly honorable act, “of more real Glory, than in 
the conquest of a kingdom.” 


't Jefferson arrived at Norfolk, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 23, 1789; he reached New York on March 20, 


son, anticipating his government’s ap- 
proval, had announced to the Comte de 
Montmorin, minister of foreign affairs, 
his interim successor. The gentleman 
from Virginia was well known to the court 
and to friends of Jefferson as a young man 
of personal charm, winning manners, sin- 
cerity of purpose, and devotion to duty 
and to country. Graciously received into 
his official position in France, William 
Short entered upon his independent dip- 
lomatic career in August 1789. 

With even greater zeal because of the 
full responsibility that was now his, Short 
plunged into the duties of his new office 
with confidence and assurance. His work 
under Jefferson had given complete satis- 
faction. With his great friend now to be- 
come secretary of state, he appeared to be 
entering into foreign service under most 
favorable circumstances. At least he 
would not be the first American who 
might meet with delays and rebuffs a- 
broad or misunderstandings at home. 
Jefferson, in France, with his secretary 
Short as witness of his difficulties, had ap- 
preciated the opinion that Europe held of 
the American foreign service at the close 
of the war. France was as little disposed 
to make concessions to us as were our 
foes. Of our position Jefferson had writ- 
ten in 1784: ‘We are the lowest and the 
most obscure of the whole diplomatic 
tribe.”’*? And Gouverneur Morris, as 
minister extraordinary to England, after 
a year’s time had failed utterly to achieve 
the purpose of his mission—to secure a 
commercial treaty for the United States 
or an exchange of ministers. Of his own 
accord he had broken off negotiations pre- 
cipitately. For this undesired breach 





1790. On April 16, 1790 official announcement nam- 
ing Short chargé d’affaires reached Comte de Mont- 
morin, 


12(Juoted in H. C. Hocxett, Political and social 
history of the United States (New York, 1925), Pp. 179. 











many at home blamed him."* Neverthe- 
less, as Short was to witness, Morris later 
enjoyed the confidence of his govern- 
ment and the appointment to a most de- 
sirable post. These men had merited 
their government’s subsequent approba- 
tion. They were not repudiated for ob- 
stacles which they had failed to surmount 
or for a personal shortcoming. The young 
chargé to France had every reason to 
work with zeal and to hope for considera- 
tion. He was aware of a great crisis in 
France, assuming his post as he did in the 
summer following the outbreak of vio- 
lence; he had faith in his own country’s 
cause, its integrity and justice; and he 
entered upon his duties with the ambi- 
tion to promote this new country, the as- 
surance and confidence of youth, and the 
expectation of a fair deal. 

As the fall of 1789 wore on, the scar- 
city of wheat became alarming, and vio- 
lence threatened. The National Assembly 
on November 5, 1789 authorized King 
Louis XVI to send envoys extraordi- 
nary to the United States to negotiate 
payment of American debts in flour. 
Short viewed with regret this lack of con- 
fidence in his country and the crude de- 
mand of bread from his government."4 
The honor of America was still further 
impugned through a plan of Necker to 
make a loan in Amsterdam on the secur- 
ity of the American debt. This plan for 
the sale of the debt Short interpreted as 
offensive to his country, and he took it 
upon himself to present objections to 
Necker in such a way as to show its oner- 
ous effects upon both France and Amer- 
ica. He reported his action to Hamilton 
and, through reiteration of French need 
and French insistence upon payments, 


13 T. ROOSEVELT, Gouverneur Morris (New York, 
1888), p. 236. 

™4Short to Jay, Nov. 7, 1789, Vol. 5; John Brown 
Cutting to Short, Nov. 14, 1789, Vol. 5. 
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brought this matter of the foreign debt 
squarely home.'S As he watched the 
threatening bankruptcy of France and the 
donation by the king and others of their 
plate to the mint, Short urged ever more 
forcibly that his country seek means to 
pay the moneys due.” 

Short noticed the increasing tension 
and prevailing apprehension in France 
and hoped that no ambassador would be 
named from the United States to sup- 
plant the chargé.'? By the spring of 1790 
no word had yet come from Jefferson or 
his government. Sometimes Short grew 
impatient with the delay or neglect."® 
Meanwhile he continued to address Jay 
as the secretary of foreign affairs. He re- 
ported that there was little enthusiasm in 
France for the National Assembly and its 
delay in completing the constitution and 
in organizing the finances. Expenses con- 
tinued to mount and revenues to dimin- 
ish. The chief fault of the Assembly, as 
Short viewed it, was its unwillingness to 
trust anything to time and its haste in 
destroying the fortunes of all who were in 
any way a part of the old system."? And 
America expected equal haste in France’s 
extension of a liberal trade policy to her. 
At least Short could report the abolition 
of the gabelle, and he advised that it 
might be profitable for America to load 
on ballast with salt.?° In pursuance of 


's Short to Hamilton, Nov. 30, 1789, Vol. 5. 
6 Short to Jay, Sept. 26, 1789, Vol. 5. 
17 Short to Jefferson, Dec. 2, 1789, Vol. 5. 


18 Jefferson to Short, Mar. 12, 1790, P. L. Forp 
(ed.), Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 
1892-99) (hereafter cited as “Jefferson writings’), 
V, 147: “No word has been said about my successor; 
but on that subject you shall hear from me as soon 
as I arrive in N.Y.” 


19 Short to Jay, Mar. 3, 1790, Vol. 6. 


20 Short to Jay, Apr. 22, 1790, Vol. 7. Jefferson, 
before his return, had advocated the importation 
of salted beef into France, but the project had 
failed because of the gabelle. 
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trade concessions Short opened negotia- 
tions with Necker and received a favor- 
able answer from him. 

While the Assembly wasted precious 
time in debate, Short made his observa- 
tions with great caution to America. But 
other observers were less skeptical. In 
England, Fox and Sheridan spoke in be- 
half of liberty, though Burke published 
his invective against the dangerous course 
taken across the Channel ;” and the Amer- 
ican Rutledge—recently arrived in Eng- 
land from his travels on the continent— 
became an avowed French sympathizer 
and declared the Revolution “‘as fixed as 
the current of the gulf stream.”’” 

In the spring and early summer of 1790 
war clouds hung heavy across the Chan- 
nel. “Three thousand seamen had been 
pressed into service, and six ships of war 
had sailed out of Portsmouth.’’3 Spain 
and England had reached the point of 
hostilities over their respective claims 
and rights to Nootka Sound. Fishery 
rights and outstanding claims came into 
question. Frequent notes from Messrs. 
Cutting, Skipworth, and Rutledge from 
England conveyed the clamor for war 
there.24 Such information Short solicited, 
for in the nineties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a diplomat must keep his own calen- 
dar of foreign affairs. Rutledge, report- 
ing the demonstration in the house of 
commons, the rising spirit for war in Eng- 
land, and the talk everywhere of the 
“snubbing the dons will get,’ promised 
to report new developments and conclud- 
ed one anti-British account with: “I am 
going to the House of Commons this 
moment and tomorrow will say to you 
what the faithful Commons have said to 


21 Cutting to Short, Feb. 11, 1790, Vol. 7. 
22 Rutledge to Short, May 2, 1790, Vol. 7. 
23 Rutledge to Short, May 6, 1790, Vol. 7. 


24 Cutting to Short, May 7 and 25, 1790, Vol. 7. 


the gracious message of their most gra- 
cious king.’’s 

In the event of war between Spain and 
England no one could predict what view 
the Assembly would take regarding 
France’s treaties of alliance; nor could an 
American chargé at Paris determine what 
the policy of his country would be in face 
of a Franco-Spanish alliance against Eng- 
land or a rupture between France and 
England.” The United States had as yet 
to assert her freedom of policy, undictat- 
ed or uninfluenced by Europe. And, 
while peace was hanging in the balance, 
Short found little disposition on the part 
of the Assembly to consider seriously or 
through regular procedure matters of 
American commerce. Propaganda, too, 
was playing its part in fanning hatreds. 
British agents in Paris, according to prev- 
alent belief, were circulating the informa- 
tion that Spanish arms were ready to aid 
the enemies of the Revolution, thus add- 
ing to the hostility of the revolutionists 
toward Spain.?’ All the foreign interests 
of France were held in abeyance, pending 
the outcome of the Spanish-British con- 
troversy. Cutting was convinced that 
England was determined upon war unless 
Spain renounced her claims to Nootka 
Sound and her sovereign rights of naviga- 
tion and commerce on the northwest 
coasts and seas of America.”* Short re- 
ported that for some time he had done 
nothing but follow the deliberations of 
the Assembly on foreign complications. 
Cutting replied with a thousand thanks 
to Short for his intelligent information on 
the French debates and in turn conveyed 


2s Rutledge to Short, May 6, 1790, Vol. 7. 
26 Short to Jay, May 11, 1790, Vol. 7. 
27 Short to Jay, May 14, 1790, Vol. 7. 


28 Cutting to Short, May 17, 1790, Vol. 7; Jeffer- 
son to Joshua Johnson, Dec. 17, 1790, The writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, ed. A. A. Lipscoms (Library 
ed.; 20 vols.; Washington, 1903), VIII, 119, 304, 373. 
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the idea fixed in Englishmen’s minds 
that, war once launched, the United 
States would “love them most cordially”’ 
and would join them in an invasion of 
Spanish territory.” 

While Europe awaited war or peace, 
Louis XVI donned the national cock- 
ade.*’ Good feeling and enthusiasm held 
sway in the Assembly, and all vied with 
one another “until they seemed to be at 
a loss what sacrifice to make or what prej- 
udice to attack.” In these days Short, 
knowing that his government expected 
much from the Revolution, sought to 
wrest from the Assembly the removal of 
commercial restrictions. He placed a 
memorial written by Jefferson in the 
hands of the Committee on Commerce 
and fortified it in every way possible 
through his own efforts and the aid of 
Lafayette. For with the Assembly oc- 
cupied with what it considered more im- 
portant concerns, Short’s only hope was 
that he might win over the committee to 
the American view. By the close of June 
he had made some headway, having suc- 
ceeded in convincing the chairman of the 
committee that it was of advantage to 
France to extend commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Although Short viewed with apprehen- 
sion the enthusiasm of the Assembly for 
sweeping changes and met with little suc- 
cess in securing trade concessions, never- 
theless, he—like Jefferson—did not wav- 
er in his faith in the Revolution. His as- 
sociations with the reformers, as well as 
those with the aristocrats, had been satis- 
factory and delightful; and he appears to 
have followed the tortuous path of di- 
plomacy in such a way as to have been 


29 Cutting to Short, May 28, 1790, Vol. 7. 


s°Short to Jefferson, June 14, 1790, Vol. 7. 
Short’s first letter to Jefferson as secretary of state 
was dated June 5, 1790. 


3 Short to Jefferson, June 25, 1790, Vol. 7. 


acceptable to all parties. Short, who was 
habitually cautious, made an exception 
of Jefferson. At times he felt anxiety lest 
his letters fall into other hands, not so 
much for their public comments as for the 
personal. “When I reflect on the freedom 
with which I write to'you and have hither- 
to written to you on what concerns my- 
self, 1 am sometimes alarmed that in the 
course of future events it is possible my 
letters may fall into other hands.’’*? Al- 
though his correspondence does reveal 
the unfolding of the Revolution through 
its various phases, his letters are remark- 
ably circumspect; by certain friends he 
was criticized as overcautious. The few 
occasions when he did inject despair or 
bitterness over the ensuing violence ex- 
posed him to severe criticism and censure. 

As the year moved into summer, 
Short’s desire to remain in the midst of 
those stirring events which he had wit- 
nessed since their beginning grew urgent. 
This wish he expressed to Jefferson a 
number of times in that free, intimate 
manner that characterized the corre- 
spondence with his great friend. In the 
Chateau de Rocheguyon—the home of 
the Duc de La Rochefoucauld—Short 
was intimately received. (From the Cha- 
teau de Rocheguyon went a note in the 
handwriting of the Duchesse d’Enville, 
mother of the duke, to the friend of their 
house, Jefferson: “Nous parlons souvent 
de vous avec M. Schordt. Nous désirons 
vivement de le conserver ici; un jeune 
homme formé sous vos yeux ne peut étre 
qu’infiniment intéressant; nous l’aimons 
tous beaucoup; laissez-le nous pour notre 
consolation; il joint 4 la gayeté de la 
jeunesse la solidité d’un age beaucoup 
plus avang¢é.”’3) Short depended upon 
Jefferson’s influence to secure a perma- 


3 Short to Jefferson, Oct. 3, 1790, Vol. 7. 


33 Enclosed in Short to Jefferson, Oct. 3, 1790, 
Vol. 8, and dated La Rocheguyon, July 27, 1790. 
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nent post for him and refused to accept 
Jefferson’s advice that it would profit 
him better to return to Virginia and stand 
for the senatorship from his state. 

The uncertainty of his position im- 
posed upon the chargé an anxiety natural 
but unfortunate. To Cutting he wrote: 
“T left that country so young and am so 
little known there that I can hardly ex- 
pect to be preferred to others.” He ex- 
pressed his sorrow, should he leave 
France at this time, not only “because 
the time which I have lived here and my 
knowledge of the language and habits of 
this court make me believe I would be 
useful to my country, but also because 
having followed the great spectacle of the 
revolution with assiduity from the begin- 
ning, I have so identified myself with the 
actors in it that I have the greatest desire 
to see its happy issue.’’34 Through such 
remarks in passing, Short shows himself 
an acknowledged friend of the Revolu- 
tion. After reading of the good he antici- 
pated from the overthrow of the Old Re- 
gime, one regrets the criticism launched 
against him some two years later, when 
he feared for the establishment of peace 
or order and deprecated the growing vio- 
lence. His earlier remarks are a better 
criterion of his faith in the aims of the 
Revolution. Any other desire than to see 
its successful results Short declared ‘‘in- 
sipid to one who has seen the efforts of a 
great nation rising from the slavery of the 
fourteenth century and seizing its liberty 
before his eyes.’’3s 

Short received no communication from 
Jefferson until June 1790, and he ad- 
dressed no letter to Jefferson as secretary 
of state until June 5. At times the long 
interval without news from Short oc- 
casioned unwarranted anxieties, as he 
was to learn later, when Jefferson, refer- 


34 Short to Cutting, May 25, 1790, Vol. 7. 
38 Short to Cutting, June 27, 1790, Vol. 8. 


ring to letters received and sent, com- 
mented on the time involved in their 
transit: “You will perceive that they 
average eleven weeks and a half, that the 
quickest are of nine weeks, and the long- 
est are of near eighteen weeks coming. 
Our information through the English 
papers is of about five or six weeks, and 
we generally remain as long afterwards, 
in anxious suspense, till the receipt of 
your letters may enable us to decide 
what articles of these papers have been 
true.’’8° At another time Jefferson re- 
ported certain letters received in three 
months and seven days, and a second one 
in two months and seventeen days. 
After the long months of waiting Short 
suffered keen disappointment over Jef- 
ferson’s reticence in mentioning his name 
to the president. His pride was involved 
too; for, as he understood the circum- 
stances of diplomatic possibilities, there 
were two ministers to be named and two 
chargés d’affaires. Under such circum- 
stances, to return to Virginia, as Jefferson 
advised in September 1790, would have 
chagrined Short. “If thus situated as I 
am, four other persons are to be sent out 
in preference to me, I may certainly sup- 
pose that it is time for me to resume an 
old favorite idea of mine, returning to 
settle on a farm probably in Kentucky, 
and living retired from public business 
the rest of my life.”37 The mortification 
and the injustice of it overwhelmed him. 
Short’s colleague and friend, Cutting, al- 
so appreciating his qualifications, suc- 
cess, and experience, took it upon himself 
to write Jefferson that, without knowing 
who the competitors might be for the ap- 
pointment to France, he would affirm 
that no one in the United States, Jeffer- 


36 Jefferson to Short, July 26, 1790, H. A. WAsu- 
INGTON (ed.), Works of Thomas Jefferson (9 vols.; 
New York, 1861), III, 168. 
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son excepted, was so well qualified for the 
post.** But neither of these representa- 
tives of their country abroad understood 
the rapidly growing political feud be- 
tween the two leading secretaries of the 
Washington cabinet or the part it would 
play in foreign appointments. At least 
time was on the side of Short, for, al- 
though Jefferson’s letter dated in April 
conveyed the intelligence that a minister 
would be sent to France ‘‘from among the 
veterans of the public stage,’”’ congress 
closed its session at length without any 
appointment and did not resume the de- 
bates on permanent foreign establish- 
ments until January 1792. 

Short was keenly sensitive to the grow- 
ing disorganization of the French govern- 
ment, the impossibility of foreseeing 
where it would end, the increase of public 
expenses, the diminishing revenues, the 
disintegration of the army, the “pillaging 
[of] the military chests in every garrison,”’ 
and the violation of property, prompted 
by the Assembly’s disregard for individ- 
ual property or liberty.*® But withal he 
remained loyal to the cause and believed 
that the Revolution was basically sound 
and good. He avowed his attachment to 
France as a citizen of the United States 
and as a friend of humanity; he did not 
doubt that the Revolution would secure 
free government to France and become a 
model to other states.4° At home, how- 
ever, republicans who once had rejoiced 
in the destruction of abuses of the old or- 
der now received with alarm the reports 
of increasing radicalism. They distrusted 
the Assembly, and the Federalists went 
farther along the antirepublican path. 
Rutledge, recently returned to America 
from his sojourn on the continent and in 
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England, reported his uphill work in pre- 
senting the Assembly in a favorable 
light.*" 

Such were the conditions under which 
the American chargé labored. He tried to 
secure liberal commercial clauses for to- 
bacco, oil, and beef and the abolition of 
the droit d’aubaine. He occupied himself 
equally on the less constructive side in 
guarding against measures prejudicial to 
his country—assuming responsibilities 
without instructions or advice from the 
executive department. The year 1790 
also marked the beginning of what was to 
be Short’s most absorbing business for 
two years, the negotiating of loans. For 
in January congress made provision for 
the payment of the foreign debt; and in 
August he was authorized to undertake 
that “very important transaction,” as 
Jefferson termed it, at Amsterdam.” 

This commission relieved Short of none 
of the duties of his Paris post but imposed 
upon him an added responsibility, no less 
significant than that of chargé d’affaires. 
Although he did not relish the new com- 
mission, he undertook it willingly, since 
he viewed it as another evidence of the 
government’s confidence in his ability 
and of the approval not only of his friend, 
Jefferson, but also of the secretary of the 
treasury, Hamilton. His instructions 
were to proceed to Amsterdam and to re- 
main there for the greater part of three 
months, with occasional return trips to 
Paris as necessity required. He was cau- 
tioned to sound out the money-lenders 
guardedly and to avoid any commit- 
ments unless confident of success. Inas- 
much as he had communicated freely 
with Lafayette at all times, he was ad- 
vised to entrust American interests to the 
latter during his absence and, if neces- 
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sary, to appoint a secretary to remain at 
Paris. Notification of his mission to 
Amsterdam, however, did not reach 
Short for some time. Conditions in Paris 
also led to postponement of his journey. 

In September war appeared inevitable 
and the National Assembly voted forty- 
five new ships of the line, though perhaps 
Pitt was only sounding out the Assembly 
to see how far it would go.** And in the 
same month Short was perturbed by un- 
official reports concerning possible candi- 
dates for nomination to France.** The 
fall dragged on with interminable waiting. 
There appeared no end to the debates of 
the Assembly. The report on tobacco 
was still tocome. Although certain mem- 
bers of the committee had been won over 
to the American view,** others were sus- 
picious. A proposition dictated by an 
American, they argued, was prompted 
only by self-interest. The United States, 
Short admitted, would have to await a 
more favorable time for consideration, 
when the government of France would be 
more securely organized. Perhaps it 
would be wise for the Assembly to wel- 
come a foreign war. Many friends of the 
Revolution thought so.‘7 But at length, 
after preparations for war on the part of 
England, Spain, and France, the crisis 
passed; and in November a decision was 
reached not to disturb the peace.* 
Short, unable to predict the effects of the 
peace, ventured the information that, had 
war ensued, the time might have been op- 
portune for the settlement of differences 
between his country and Spain through 
the influence of the Spanish ambassador 


43 [bid. 
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at Paris. Perhaps, Short suggested, con- 
ditions were still favorable if negotiations 
could be undertaken “without loss of 
time,’’ for the prospective French minis- 
ter to Spain—the Comte de Montmorin, 
a man of influence with the Spanish court 
—was very much indebted personally to 
Lafayette. As a consequence of the rela- 
tionship Lafayette enjoyed a direct open- 
ing for determining the will of Spain. A 
change in administration in France 
might lose his country this advantage; 
Short therefore counseled immediate ac- 
tion.4? In the meantime he sought La- 
fayette’s aid in his efforts to break down 
the opposition to free tobacco, and the 
two prevailed upon the Comte de Mou- 
stier to publish a pamphlet advancing ar- 
guments for ‘‘most-favored”’ clauses. In 
addition, Short prepared notes, which he 
had formulated into a speech for Lafay- 
ette “to deliver as his own in the As- 
sembly” or to have some friend deliver 
for him.*° 

The new year, 1791, found Short com- 
missioner to Amsterdam for the negotia- 
tion of loans. The instructions from 
Hamilton authorized the borrowing of 
fourteen million dollars on account of the 
United States. The loans were to be 
placed immediately—one for two million 
and one for one million florins, with one 
and one-half million payable to France 
under the direction of Short. While on 
this mission, Short perceived the disad- 
vantage to his country resulting from the 
scarcity of information concerning it in 
Europe, with the resulting injury to its 
credit. The knowledge of American con- 
ditions had become the monopoly of the 
few to make use of to their own interest. 


49 Short to Jefferson, Nov. 4, 1790, Vol. 10. It 
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He therefore urged the correction of the 
false ideas prevalent regarding America 
and considered his government neglectful 
in doing nothing to sell its greatness to 
Europe. He recommended that the gov- 
ernment “‘sacrifice enough to these people 
to employ a person in some governmental 
agency to communicate news to Europe 
(since they have not time themselves).’’s 
It had long been a sore point with Short 
that the representatives of the United 
States were themselves furnished with 
such meager information that they were 
obliged to beg it from any available 
source. But, despite these handicaps, 
other conditions were favorable; and in 
January, Short announced to the treas- 
ury department a loan for 500,000 gul- 
den, bearing the dates of August 4 and 
August 12, 1790, though printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1791. As was his custom, 
Short transmitted the news of his success- 
ful negotiations not only to Hamilton but 
to certain colleagues abroad as well. Cut- 
ting replied encouragingly that, when the 
British money-lenders realized the pros- 
perity of the United States, they would 
be glad to make a loan for a lower rate 
than the 5 per cent demanded in Amster- 
dam. With the payment of the interest 
due, he anticipated a confidence in the 
public credit that would make subsequent 
loans easy.*? 

But, while Short was negotiating at 
Amsterdam and the Assembly, according 
to Short, legislated too much, carrying 
its measures by “‘storm and chance work’’ 
with no thought of permanent policy, 
planters and commercial groups in Amer- 
ica grew restive and insistent. They little 
understood the divided opinion within 
the Assembly, where some advocated free 
cultivation of tobacco with imported to- 
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bacco subject to duty and others advo- 
cated the prohibition of its cultivation in 
France with importation confined to a 
monopoly.s* Mirabeau favored closer re- 
lations with America by prohibiting culti- 
vation at home. But suspicions ran high 
in the Assembly, and members sniffed 
bribery in his proposal and feared that 
Alsace might profit by producing tobac- 
co.5> At length, after two years of effort 
on Short’s part and heated debates in the 
Assembly, came a partial settlement: 
free cultivation of tobacco was voted, but 
with manufacture and sale subject to im- 
positions. Foreign-manufactured tobac- 
co remained on the prohibited list; but 
leaf tobacco could enter, subject to a tax 
of twenty-five livres the quintal except 
when carried in French vessels directly, 
in which case the duty would be one- 
fourth less.s° Through Short’s objections, 
a subsequent alteration put the vessels of 
the two countries on the same footing.‘7 

This tardy, unfavorable, and _ piece- 
meal legislation troubled Short, especially 
as it meant defeat for measures dear to 
Jefferson’s heart—for it had been Jeffer- 
son’s hope that a liberal trade policy 
might lead eventually to a commercial 
treaty. In America, where the antago- 
nism between the two political factions of 
congress affected policy, the senate was 
certain to make use of the unfavorable 
French legislation for an attack on the 
party of Jefferson. Short had reached the 
point where he frankly admitted the im- 
possibility of guessing or predicting what 
the Assembly would do next. He feared 
lest the failure to secure the program de- 
manded by America react against Jeffer- 
son and argue against his own efficiency. 


s4 Short to Hamilton, Feb. 7, 1791, Vol. 12. 
5S Ibid. 
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Unfortunately for Short, a change in the 
conduct of the French government was 
likely at any time, effecting a complete 
revolution in commercial policy, where- 
upon his successor would receive all the 
credit, even as Short would bear the op- 
probrium—neither being a fair judg- 
ment.5* The truth of Short’s conjecture 
on the Assembly’s change of mood be- 
came evident when, within a month of 
its action, that body decided to modify 
its decree so as to reduce the rates on im- 
ported oils from twelve to six livres the 
quintal; and, while still in the spirit to 
grant concessions, it extended the decree 
abolishing the droit d’aubaine in France 
to their islands and former possessions, 
making the amendment retroactive to 
August 6, 1790.5? 

While commercial clauses and the se- 
curing of loans loomed up in America as 
its chief foreign concern, the number of 
émigrés from France increased. These, 
predicted Short from Amsterdam, were 
preparing to join with whatever troops 
they could collect to enter France, thus 
increasing the unpopularity and endan- 
gering the life of the queen and precipitat- 
ing a condition too terrible to foresee.°° 
And at length, in March, Jefferson dic- 
tated instructions to seek the assistance 
of the Comte de Montmorin through La- 
fayette in sounding out the court of Ma- 
drid regarding their willingness to negoti- 
ate points in dispute." However, before 
they reached Short, the opportune time 
had passed. There was great consterna- 
tion in certain quarters of Paris over the 


58 Short to Jefferson, Mar. 4, 1791, Vol. 13. 
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death of Mirabeau, whose loss, Short 
thought, was irreparable to the establish- 
ment of orderly government. 

Still without knowledge of diplomatic 
appointments, Short continued in his dip- 
lomatic work and performed lesser duties 
for his government—such as securing re- 
liable artists to establish the mint in the 
United States. He carried forward his 
chief commission, transacting loans, pre- 
scribing—according to instructions—the 
reduction of the public debt and pay- 
ment of interest, and authorizing instal- 
ments of the principal due to France, 
payable through himself as agent. The 
uncertainty of his diplomatic position be- 
came disagreeable to himself and diplo- 
matically, he realized, disadvantageous 
to American interests.°? While he wor- 
ried and worked and waited, Louis XVI’s 
attempt to flee France was checked at 
Varennes. The enemies of the monarchy, 
holding Lafayette responsible for the 
king’s escape, launched an attack upon 
him.** Lafayette found himself in a most 
untenable position—his situation being 
such as to lose the favor of both parties.* 
July saw about 97,000 volunteers ready 
to march to the frontiers, and the As- 
sembly promised now an early conclusion 
to its constitution-making.” 

Despite the rising tide of American 
credit abroad, loans on favorable terms 
were still not to be had for the asking, 
and difficulties unforeseen or unexplain- 
able confronted Short at Amsterdam. 
Bonds fell in July, perturbing him con- 
siderably, as he had reason to hope for 
more advantageous rates on his new loan 
as compared with the previous ones. For, 
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while the making of loans had become 
comparatively easy, the reduction of 
rates was now the primary concern. The 
sudden decline of American bonds could 
be traced to no known cause. It indicated 
artificial manipulation. Short could not 
help wondering if the exertions of Gouv- 
erneur Morris (undertaken on Morris’ 
own responsibility) in sounding out the 
possibilities of a loan at Antwerp had 
leaked out and caused the fall at Amster- 
dam, duly calculated to prevent a reduc- 
tion of rates at Antwerp. In any event, 
the enthusiastic offer of Morris to negoti- 
ate at Antwerp at a lower rate failed, and 
he reported to Short his inability to se- 
cure any reduction for the present. The 
failure, however, of Morris’ proffered 
services, with the unconfirmed suspicion 
that the attempt at Antwerp had affected 
the market, added to the delicacy of ne- 
gotiations at Amsterdam.” The artificial 
crisis had passed by the close of the 
summer; and Short commented to Car- 
michael, United States agent in Spain, 
upon the credit of his country, which, he 
said, was equal, if not superior, to that of 
any other country borrowing in Holland. 
The loan had been filled with a ‘‘celerity 
and éclat of which there is no example on 
ithe exchange, the last being for six mil- 
lion florins, the first for two and one half 
million.”” The amount due to France 
would soon be satisfied, and Short antici- 
pated orders to acquit the amounts due 
to Spain.®* 

Two years had elapsed since the de- 
parture of Jefferson, and Washington’s 
first diplomatic appointee was still un- 
certain as to the permanence of his ap- 
pointment. Rutledge reported it likely 
that a treaty would be made with Eng- 
land and that Gouverneur Morris would 
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be named minister plenipotentiary there. 
He commented most forcibly on the pos- 
sibility. ‘Of all the men in this country, 
who have been public men, perhaps there 
is not one who is more generally disliked. 
However he stands very high in the opin- 
ion of the President.’”® With other ru- 
mors of appointments reaching him, 
Short spoke frequently in his correspond- 
ence of his concern. Toa kinsman in Vir- 
ginia he wrote that he could state with no 
finality what his plans would be upon 
leaving Paris. ‘‘I have been kept here at 
present much longer than I expected 
when I left America. The diplomatic 
career is that which I always desired to 
follow. My fortune, however, is not suf- 
ficient to allow me to devote myself al- 
ways to it.”’’° To Jefferson he wrote in 
the fall that, if they thought of sending 
someone else as minister to France in a 
few years, he would understand and be 
willing to withdraw, if only they would 
continue him for the present.” 

Kept in the dark so long as to his fu- 
ture, Short chafed under what he inter- 
preted as studied secrecy toward him. 
An occasional comment on appointments 
in a gazette, under the circumstances of 
his suspense, irritated him to the point of 
disgruntlement. One article conveyed 
the impression that Gouverneur Morris 
could have the post in France if he so 
wished. Such a possibility seems never to 
have entered Short’s mind, and the mere 
suggestion was quite disconcerting, for 
Morris was—in Short’s opinion—the 
least eligible of all Americans. Morris’ 
contempt for the Revolution was well 
known at home and abroad. Having 
spent the past year in Paris in the capac- 
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ity of private businessman abroad, Mor- 
ris had criticized the Assembly and the 
course of the Revolution without re- 
straint in all circles. His haughty and 
dogmatic manner had antagonized many, 
and upon a number of occasions Short 
had gone to great pains to alleviate the 
disagreeable impression Morris had cre- 
ated. But the representative of his coun- 
try must put aside personal reflections, as 
Short did, closing a letter to Jefferson on 
the subject with the announcement of the 
new legislature in session and of his fear 
that its members might hold dangerous 
principles.” The marquis had resigned, 
and the Montmorin ministry would give 
way to that of Moustier.75 

It happened that, as Short’s anxiety 
for his career sought relief in resignation 
to the inevitable, he received from Hamil- 
ton flattering approval of his work, which 
buoyed up his courage. Short never ar- 
rogated to himself superior talents or 
powers; he frankly admitted the fallibil- 
ity of his judgments and at times would 
have preferred sharing his responsibili- 
ties.74 That he carried the burdens of the 
new republic, serving in low diplomatic 
grade during critical years, is explainable 
only because of his ambition for promo- 
tion in the diplomatic service. To Ham- 
ilton’s note of approval he replied: “I 
want words to express the high sense I en- 
tertain of the satisfaction you are pleased 
to express of my conduct and the extreme 
confidence placed in me.’’’5 

Nevertheless, the new year brought 
Short’s apprehension to realization, for, 
although the news was not to reach him 
for some months officially, Hamilton 
wrote him on January 28, 1792 informing 
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him of his appointment to The Hague as 
minister resident.”° ‘“This will afford you 
a better opportunity of watching and ap- 
preciating the course of circumstances. 
You will consequently be obliged less to 
rely on others, and I trust by seizing 
favorable moments, you will be able to re- 
duce the rate of interest, on such loans as 
may be found necessary.’’”? Regrettably, 
Short’s first knowledge of his successor 
at Paris came through no other than the 
successor himself, Morris. Before creden- 
tials reached Short, Morris wrote that 
an acquaintance had informed him of the 
senate’s ratification of December ap- 
pointments, mentioning also Short’s nom- 
ination as commissioner with Carmichael 
to treat with the Spanish government. 
He also strained a point to include: ‘“‘On 
this mark of public confidence honorable 
to you and in its consequence useful to 
our country, accept my hearty congratu- 
lations.’’?® 

Short’s bitter disappointment vented 
itself in lengthy correspondence with 
Morris, Jefferson, and Hamilton. The 
chagrin of being replaced after two years 
of apprenticeship seemed unbearable. 
He considered that his removal argued 
failure in the minds of his associates at 
Paris and discredit at home. The ap- 
pointment to The Hague, a subordinate 
one, with little likelihood of continuance 

76 Regarding the appointments of Morris, Pinck- 
ney, and Short, Jefferson wrote: ‘Morris passed 
by a vote of 16-11 (very unpopular). When your 
nomination came on it was 15-11, every man of the 
latter, however, declaring, that as to yourself they 
had no personal objection, but only meant by their 
vote to declare their opinion against keeping any 
person at the Hague..... Those who voted in the 
negative were not exactly the same in both cases. 
.... Tsee no security in their continuing the mission 
to the Hague..... The President afterwards pro- 
ceeded to join you to Carmichael on a special mis- 
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once the loans were concluded—a far 
from welcome post to anyone—was “‘ren- 
dered still less so,” he wrote to Morris, 
“by the manner in which I am removed 
hence.” He poured out his keen hurt 
without reserve. ‘These considerations 
have all rushed upon me in such a torrent 
since I have received your letters as to 
have a good deal disordered my mind. I 
have found it impossible to come to any 
decision with myself and remain in a 
state of anxiety and uncertainty which is 
too painful to last long.”’? Later he un- 
dertook in a long letter—almost a memo- 
rial—an apology for his seeming failures 
in wresting more liberal concessions from 
the Assembly; he noted that his appoint- 
ment coincided with the breaking-out of 
the Revolution and with its hostility to- 
ward everything existing under the form- 
er regime; the good will of the ministry, 
which he had courted in his early days, 
proved, according to later developments, 
prejudicial to American interests in that 
it carried no weight with the Assembly. 
The committee of commerce subsequent- 
ly named was permitted no independent 
action, being wholly subjected to the 
whims of the Assembly. ‘‘The revolution, 
private intrigues, interests and suspicions 
formed a current which unquestionably 
no person here from the United States of 
what talent, virtue, and merits soever 
could have resisted.”” Always he had met 
with the argument that nothing perma- 
nent could be effected until the constitu- 
tion was completed and a government 
established. And now with the new legis- 
lature in session, with a ministry of its 
own choosing in power, Short believed 
that recommendations of the ministry 
would receive consideration. All com- 
mercial matters were now allocated to 
M. Claviére, a writer on liberal commer- 
cial systems and an advocate of trade 
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clauses more favorable to America. 
“This accidental circumstance takes 
place the moment of my being withdrawn 
from hence, and leaves Mr. Morris noth- 
ing to do but to call the attention of the 
government to this object.’’*° 

To Morris—still in London—Short 
complained in May of failure to receive 
any confirmation of the appointments 
alluded to. It appeared to him that every- 
thing had conspired to prolong and em- 
bitter his position during two years of 
sacrifice on his part only to end in a dis- 
honorable close. ‘‘As it is the first time in 
my life when placed in such a position,” 
he wrote, he experienced “‘a degree of 
pain for which nothing can compensate. 
If such are the thorns in the path of pub- 
lic service, it is cruel misfortune to have 
trod in it.’”’** Although Short recognized 
the right of his government to change its 
appointments, he did object to the “‘im- 
penetrable silence’? observed toward 
him, which evidently had not been ob- 
served equally toward others.*? That one- 
sided silence was an injustice difficult to 


8° Short to Hamilton, Mar. 24, 1792, Vol. 19. 
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reconcile with the high regard he enter- 
tained for his government.*3 

Morris considered portions of Short’s 
correspondence offensive in that, to his 
reading, it implied self-seeking on his own 
part. To Morris’ denial of any solicita- 
tion for the post Short replied in turn, 
denying any such innuendo. He assured 
Morris that he had never regarded him as 
interested or as eligible. He also com- 
mented upon his efforts upon a number of 
occasions to correct unfavorable criti- 
cisms of Morris, a duty which he had 
gladly fulfilled.*4 The explanations be- 
tween the two men continued for some 
time in the attempt to clear misunder- 
standings on both sides. Morris affirmed 
that at the time of Jefferson’s return to 
America the subject of appointment to 
France had been broached to him but 
that his answer had been that “he had 
tasted enough of the bitterness of public 
life.” He declared it to have been his con- 
viction during his past year’s residence in 
Paris, as it was that of others generally, 
that Short would certainly be appointed 
unless, through seniority, preference were 
given to Carmichael.*5 

It was not until May 7, 1792 that full 
instructions reached Short, authorizing 
him to proceed first to The Hague and 
subsequently to Spain. On May 17 he 
brought his correspondence as chargé toa 
close in a note to Jefferson. In this he an- 
nounced the arrival of his successor ten 
days previously. He commented favor- 
ably upon the additional appointment as 
commissioner extraordinary to Madrid. 
“T am much flattered to receive a new 
mark of the President’s confidence, which 
being highly honorable for me in all cases, 
is particularly so at the present as you 
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observe it imparts his approbation of my 
past conduct.’’* 

The additional commission, carrying 
with it prestige, offset the discredit which 
he considered that the appointment to 
The Hague implied. Nevertheless, the 
appointment of Morris continued to 
rankle; and in one long letter, prompted 
by his sense of injustice, he asked of Jef- 
ferson: ‘Why of all Americans was Mor- 
ris selected?”’ Jefferson knew of Morris’ 
enterprises in Europe, of his carrying-on 
of private commerce, and of private in- 
terests that interfered with the public 
good. Morris was known as a speculator 
in land, as one who favored commerce 
with France through monopoly. His hos- 
tility to the Revolution was no secret, 
and his nomination had made a bad im- 
pression in Paris. Short had been ap- 
proached by an official as to whether he 
would remain if Mr. Morris were refused. 
To this, of course, there was but one re- 
ply—that appointments came through 
his government and that his post was 
The Hague. Most enlightening on the 
subject, however, is his declaration that 
if a new Jacobin ministry had not come 
into power, the Diplomatic Committee 
would have forced M. de Lessart, the out- 
going foreign minister, to refuse Morris. 
“As they were suspicious of M. de Les- 
sart’s being too Royal and knew Mr. 
Morris’s sentiments, they would have 
been more afraid of him, and of his aiding 
M. de Lessart in what they called a coun- 
ter revolution. I was informed by two 
different sources, unquestionable—that 
it was agreed between the minister and 
the committee that the [new] minister, 
M. Doumouriez should write the minister 
of France in London, desiring Morris 
not to come to Paris, and at the same 
time the king to notify the President that 
Morris was disagreeable, (Morris had 
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left before the letter arrived). It was then 
decided it would be improper to force him 
to leave, and perhaps more agreeable to 
have the United States issue the recall. 
M. Koch, President of the Committee 
told it to me.”’*? 

At The Hague, where he now went, 
Short met with annoyances—trifling per- 
haps, but unnecessary had the home 
government exercised a little care, cour- 
tesy, and tact. Because his letter of 
credence failed to observe the correct 
title of address to the Estates General, he 
was not duly received for some time. 
Short’s one joy over his appointment to 
The Hague upon the receipt of his in- 
structions from Hamilton was the belief 
that he would be relieved of the burden 
of contracting loans, which Morris had 
assumed to be his work. However, a let- 
ter from Hamilton in midsummer an- 
nounced that Morris had mistaken the 
government’s intentions in the matter.** 
Inasmuch as the discharge of those ne- 
gotiations had fallen to him as chargé 
d’affaires, Short assumed that the further 
conduct of such business would fall with- 
in the scope of the minister plenipoten- 
tiary to France; and Morris, despite lack 
of authorized instructions, assumed him- 
self to be chief negotiator in making pay- 
ments to France, with Short his delegated 
agent to carry out his instructions. 
Whereas Short had undertaken the bur- 
den willingly hitherto, pleased with as- 
surances of his government’s approval, 
he now entertained no hopes of advance- 
ment. To Hamilton he wrote: “I had 
from Mr. Morris the impression that I 
was his passive agent.’’ For some months 
he persisted in that view, receiving, after 
the usual delay, word from Hamilton and 
from Jefferson that they had not intended 
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transferring financial mattersto Morris.*® 
Although this occasioned him a certain 
gratification, it quickened his sense of in- 
justice. His government would continue 
to place upon him the burden of negotia- 
tion, at the same time removing him from 
the center of payment and the honor of 
liquidating the debt under his signature. 
That honor fell to Gouverneur Morris, 
and full credit has been extended to him 
ever since. 

In August 1792 Short had funds on 
hand to transmit to France, but the sus- 
pension of the monarchy that month 
made him doubt the wisdom of treating 
with the Revolutionary government. 
The United States would be paying in- 
terest in the meantime on idle money. 
He proposed to Minister Carmichael in 
Spain that the sums be turned to the 
paying-off of the Spanish debt instead —a 
debt carrying a higher rate of interest 
than the loans made at Amsterdam. He 
understood the debt and principal due 
Spain to be about $250,000.” He learned 
later, however, that the Spanish demands 
amounted to considerably more. 

Short and Morris now engaged in a 
spirited correspondence—amounting to 
a quarrel—concerning payment. When 
Morris insisted that the money be paid 
to France as originally planned, Short 
urged the lack of authorized officials with 
whom to deal—the argument resting not 
upon any theory of sovereignty but 
rather upon the practicability of the 
question. Nevertheless, the minister to 
France had the upper hand, and Short 
yielded. A still more bitter disagreement 

89 Hamilton to Short, June 14, 1792, Vol. 20. 
This letter did not reach Short until August 17, 1792. 
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ensued when Short demanded a clause in 
the receipt safeguarding the payment, 
declaring that it was on account of the 
debt due by the United States to France 
to be held at the disposition of Louis 
XVI. They argued about the method of 
paying—whether the settlement should 
be through receipt or bill of exchange and 
whether it should be stated in livres or 
florins.*? Morris favored a receipt for 
1,625,000 livres paid by order of Short in 
conformity with the agreement made be- 
tween the commissioners of the treasury 
and Morris.?} Short favored a bill of ex- 
change. To Morris he objected: “No 
other person than yourself can know 
what was your arrangement with them 
{the French commissioners] or can affirm 
that it was for six million or any other 
number of livres. It was for that reason 
that the bill was expressed in florins in- 
stead of livres. Neither our commission- 
ers nor the French bankers could know 
what was the sum agreed for by you in 
livres.”’°+ Eventually Short gave way to 
his superior and authorized the payment 
for October 4, 1792. He subsequently 
wrote the history of the disagreement to 
Hamilton’ and had the satisfaction of 
learning Hamilton’s preference for his 
method of transaction. Morris, however, 
had time on his side, and the future re- 
vealed no controversy arising from his 
method. 

The fall of 1792 was fraught with other 
anxieties than those of pure duty. Morris 
acquainted Short, still in Amsterdam, 
with the death of close friends, among 
them La Rochefoucauld. The friend of 
America, Lafayette, was in danger too, 
the prisoner of both Berlin and Vienna in 

9 Short to Morris, Oct. 27, 1792, Vol. 22. 

93 Short to Morris, Nov. 9, 1792, Vol. 22. 
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the fortress of Wesel.% Short sought the 
co-operation of Morris, Thomas Pinck- 
ney in England, Carmichael, and other 
Americans abroad for Lafayette’s re- 
lease.”’7 To his efforts Morris pleaded 
helplessness in the matter and advised 
that the only thing possible was recourse 
to prayer.®* Pinckney, accepting Morris 
as the dean of diplomats, acquiesced in 
his decision.’® In the same fall, communi- 
cations between Amsterdam and Paris 
were interrupted. European ministers 
were ordered home. The king and queen, 
Short reported, were completely at the 
mercy of the legislature."’° 

On November 16 the commissioners of 
the French treasury acknowledged the 
moneys received. Short remained a few 
weeks longer in Amsterdam to conclude 
a loan and to make his complete financial 
report to Hamilton. He then set out for 
Madrid by way of France and spent the 
last weeks of December at the estate of 
Rocheguyon. 

February 1793 found Short commis- 
sioner extraordinary in Spain to act 
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jointly with Carmichael in negotiating 
with the court of Madrid. The court de- 
layed in receiving the commissioners, 
partly through its habitual procrastina- 
tion and partly because of its indecision 
in establishing the rank of the two Amer- 
ican representatives according to its cere- 
monial and etiquette. The Americans 
were of second and third order in their re- 
spective credentials; after deliberation, 
the court decided to receive both as of the 
second order and to present them as of 
that rank to the king.’ 

The objects of the commission were of 
great moment to America, and Short ap- 
preciated the honor of serving his coun- 
try on issues so significant. The chief con- 
cern was for the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, with the settlement of the 
boundary and Indian controversy sec- 
ondary. Short’s high hopes for early suc- 
cess were soon dampened,’” for he found 
conditions little favorable to a settle- 
ment. He reported to his government the 
small likelihood of immediate action and 
suggested that it might have been better 
to have negotiated at Philadelphia, 
through the Count of Florida Blanca. It 
would have saved the mortification of be- 
ing sent so far and at considerable ex- 
pense to the United States without pros- 
pect of rendering immediate service.'® 

After two months of waiting the court 
appointed Senor de Gardoqui, minister of 
finance, to treat with the American com- 
missioners. He stood firm on the exclu- 
sive rights to the Mississippi and de- 
nounced England’s right to sign away 
navigation rights to the United States. 
Gardoqui preferred to open the contro- 
versy over the Indians, insisting, how- 
ever, on Spanish sovereign rights over 
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them. Short maintained that the prob- 
lem was not primarily one of treaty 
rights with Indians but rather of fixing 
the boundary between the United States 
and Spanish territory."°* Always the ne- 
gotiator for Spain delayed and seized up- 
on the “time principle.’ At length Gar- 
doqui announced that he could only ne- 
gotiate on Saturdays; and the American 
commissioners, being of second rank, had 
always to wait until all the first-rank di- 
plomatists received first audience if they 
so desired. To Short’s insistence that 
they confine themselves to the discussion 
of navigation and boundaries rather than 
to historic rights and controversial In- 
dian treaties, Gardoqui declared, in 
Short’s words, that “‘he would never con- 
sent to advise His Majesty to acknowl- 
edge our right to navigate the Mississippi 
through its extent.’’"°s 

While negotiations dragged in Spain, 
developments in America becamecritical. 
Jefferson complained to Gardoqui of one 
Olivier establishing himself among the 
Creeks and of the conduct of Spanish 
agents inciting the Indians.'® Gardoqui 
considered that little faith should be 
placed in such rumors and dismissed the 
protest with the statement ‘‘that he knew 
no such Olivier.’’*°? Short, on the con- 
trary, had not been informed of the oc- 
currences in his own country and had to 
apply to the ministry for such informa- 
tion as he received, and he pronounced 
this ‘“‘mortifying and disagreeable, not to 
say embarrassing.’’*®* He wrote to Pinck- 
ney, the minister plenipotentiary in Eng- 
land, asking for a regular exchange of in- 
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formation upon what occurred in Europe, 
remarking: “I believe that no country at 
any time has been furnished with so little 
or so irregular information.”**? In Octo- 
ber he transmitted fourteen bills of ex- 
change, sent by the bankers in Holland 
to be applied on payments due to 
Spain."”° 

Short believed the disadvantage of his 
country at the court of Madrid to arise 
from the failure of his government to 
give its representative the position of 
first rank. “The proud court of Spain, 
jealous, and sensible to anything that ap- 
pears discriminating against them, as 
compared with our diplomatic represen- 
tation to France or England take it in ill 
humor.’’* At all times the Spanish pro- 
fessed their friendliness and good will; 
yet they exercised most tardy action in 
demonstrating it. Their secrecy and lack 
of frankness—arts of their diplomacy— 
were difficult to penetrate. Short learned 
of an ordinance to open New Orleans to 
foreigners upon certain restrictions and 
questioned Gardoqui regarding its terms. 
The minister, characteristically, evaded 
the point, made a mystery of it, and de- 
nied eventually that such a decree was in 
effect. ‘Yet I know it to be,” wrote 
Short to Jefferson."? It became evident 
that the Spanish demanded courting 
over a period of time and the establish- 
ment of confidence between the two gov- 
ernments before Spain would act. As the 
year drew near its close Short, anticipat- 
ing the recall of Carmichael, informed 
Jefferson that he would accept the ap- 
pointment as minister resident, that be- 
ing better than nothing. But he urged: 
“Tf only Minister Plenipotentiary would 
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be placed in the letter of credence. If this 
country be considered of any importance 
at present to the United States or is to be 
so at any time to come, rest assured a 
minister Plenipotentiary should be 
sent.’”*3 And toward the close of the 
year he begged for communication from 
Morris; no word had reached him since 
August."4 

In 1794 came the retirement of Jeffer- 
son and the appointment of Edmund 
Randolph as secretary of state. In May, 
Short’s appointment was made to the 
court of Madrid, although it was July 30 
before the new secretary of state wrote 
for his recall from The Hague, and Aug- 
ust 8 when the secretary’s note naming 
him minister at the court of Madrid 
reached Short."s James Monroe replaced 
Morris at Paris. The recall of Gouver- 
neur Morris, as persona non grata, must 
naturally have caused Short the satisfac- 
tion of having his prediction verified. 
But that he was passed over a second 
time, this time by one of the party of Jef- 
ferson, brought a humiliation that 
seemed to him a defeat even worse than 
the first one. Why had he been super- 
seded? When at last he was advised of a 
complaint that had been brought against 
him by Le Brun, formerly a member of 
the Provisional Executive Council, the 
answer proved weak and unsatisfying. 
Before the nomination of the first Amer- 
ican minister to France, Le Brun had 
been executed as an enemy to France, his 
friends all suffering execution or exile. 
It seemed scarcely likely that any objec- 
tion of his would have carried weight in 
such a case; and, according to Short: “If 
Mr. Morris had been in my situation, the 
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President would have thought Le Brun’s 
complaint a favorable circumstance.” 
Short considered that justice should have 
dictated the communication of Le Brun’s 
complaint to him. 

Short’s diplomatic appointments 
seemed destined to carry disappointment 
with them. This time in the Spanish ap- 
pointment—through a slip—the word 
“plenipotentiary” had been omitted after 
the title ‘‘minister’” in his credentials. 
Short hoped in vain that the correction 
might carry the title “plenipotentiary” 
and give him a position of first rank. 
Such was not to be, and he was obliged to 
take his place among those of the second 
class and permit the secretary of Genoa 
or the secretary of the English embassy 
to have precedence.” In October 1794 
disappointment, suspense, anxiety for 
the Duchesse de La Rochefoucauld in 
France, ill health from the insufferable 
climate, and the exasperating procrasti- 
nation of the Spanish broke, temporarily, 
the happy disposition for which he was 
known and loved. To the bankers of 
Amsterdam, Short announced his deter- 
mination of returning soon to America: 
“T have borne the brunt of public service 
in Europe for years and receive all the 
thorns. Others have gathered the roses. 
Though I have received in every instance 
compliments of my government for my 
exertions, the rewards go to those who 
begin. We talk of equality in America— 
but there exists greater inequality there 
than in any country in the distribution of 
diplomatic appointments. Today Europe 
gives appointments to experience and 
service—not so the United States—They 
keep low people of canaille like myself 
in low grades, and the first places go to 
the high blooded who commence.” In 
two instances Short had experienced such 
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treatment, and he declared: “It shall be 
my fault if I experience it a third.’’"7 

At length a more friendly disposition of 
the Spanish court began to manifest it- 
self, and Short thought that circum- 
stances might develop soon in which they 
would not feel free to withhold the navi- 
gation rights. He believed that, when 
they did act, they would be prompted by 
fear.*** But he persisted in the opinion 
that by cajoling the Spanish pride instead 
of flouting it his country would have en- 
joyed more favorable entree at court. He 
was convinced that there would have 
been more satisfaction to Spain in having 
received a minister of the first rank from 
the United States than in the report of a 
governmental order preventing Ken- 
tuckians from marching into their terri- 
tory. Early in November 1794 Short 
asked his government for a leave of ab- 
sence for the following summer. 

The next January brought the news 
that Thomas Pinckney was being sent as 
commissioner extraordinary to negotiate 
with Spain on the points which Short and 
Carmichael had acted upon jointly and 
upon which Short had been working 
alone for some time. The Pinckney com- 
mission was not a joint one; Short was to 
be excluded from participation. Again he 
had borne the vexations and pain of open- 
ing the approach; and again, as a result of 
circumstances outside Spain, he was de- 
nied the satisfaction of completing his 
work. Jay’s Treaty, just being concluded 
with England, forced a conciliatory atti- 
tude on the part of Spain toward Amer- 
ica. And this became the trump card, for, 
as Short had predicted, the time would 
come when fear would force Spain into 
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action. Spain now feared lest a combina- 
tion of England and the United States 
against her would seize through force 
what she had hitherto refused in negotia- 
tion.”° For months Short was kept in ig- 
norance of the extent of Pinckney’s in- 
structions, which caused embarrassment 
to him as minister resident. In March he 
wrote the secretary of state that it 
lacked but ten days of two months since 
he had heard of the Pinckney mission,™ 
and he had received no further informa- 
tion. May came, and no Pinckney nor 
any reply to Short’s request for summer 
leave. He now changed the request to 
one for a final congé.'* The middle of 
June passed, with still no word regarding 
the movements of Mr. Pinckney. At 
length the waiting reached its close when, 
on June 20, Mr. Pinckney arrived at 
Vittoria.’3 

Short, as minister resident to Spain, 
naturally sought an explanation for being 
supplanted for the specific negotiations, 
and he received a report that Jaudenes, 
minister to the United States from Spain, 
had made complaint against him as being 
persona non grata to Spain. This criticism 
was so completely unintelligible to him 
that he sought to fathom its truth or fal- 
sity. Jaudenes, he learned, had reported 
him as unwelcome because of a memorial 
—written while he was chargé d’affaires 
at Paris—which had displeased Spain. 
Short reminded Jefferson that the ex- 
tract referred to was a “letter to Mont- 
morin on the navigation of the Mississip- 
pi, written by your order as secretary of 
state, and couched in terms approved by 
Montmorin.” Jaudenes’ complaint, he 
was apprised by the Spanish court, was a 
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“false denunciation” and was denied in 
Spain.”4 But the mischief was done. 
Commenting upon the attitude of the 
court at Madrid, Short wrote: ‘The 
Duke when I entered his cabinet the day 
of a general audience began himself ex- 
pressions of regret at misunderstandings 
which placed negotiations in other hands. 
He considered that it would have been 
much more natural and regular to have 
concluded the negotiations with me. He 
expressed his displeasure with Jaudenes 
and added his determination to recall 
him.’’?5 

In September a treaty of peace was 
published between Spain and France; 
and Spain—no longer jealous of Franco- 
American accord, but fearful of English- 
American concerted action—made her 
treaty with the United States, opening up 
the Mississippi to American navigation. 
Pinckney had the honor of signing for the 
United States, on October 27, 1795,’ and 
to him went all the glory of settling the 
dispute with Spain. 

Upon Short’s retirement from Spain 
the king presented him with a token of 
friendship, the royal portrait set in dia- 
monds. On October 30, leaving Charles 
Rutledge as chargé at Madrid, the minis- 
ter resident departed for France in com- 
pany with the commissioner extraordi- 
nary. After journeying five weeks they 
arrived in Paris and Short proceeded to 
Rocheguyon, there to await the recall 
which he had requested. When word was 
received that Pinckney had received his 
recall, Short replied, on January 109, 
1796: “You have been in this as in other 
instances treated with much more atten- 
tion by him, (secretary of state), than I 
have, I wrote long before you—yet ’no 
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answer.’’?? At length came relief for his 
many waitings with the arrival of his 
congé and the appointment—which hurt 
because of the title-—-of his successor, 
Colonel Humphreys, as “minister pleni- 
potentiary’”’ to Spain."”* 

Although it had been Short’s intention 
to visit the Chateau de Rocheguyon and 
to return in the early part of the year to 
America, he delayed for personal reasons. 
He did not carry out his first determina- 
tion until August 1798.”° Ina long letter 
shortly before his intended departure he 
expressed his disappointment to his long- 
time friend and counselor, Jefferson. In 
his early days he had believed in the 
moral integrity of his government. Al- 
though every countryman whom he had 
met for years had exposed the party rival- 
ries and the ‘‘vile, base intrigue, crudity 
and corruption” which each party had 
ascribed to its opponent, Short had con- 
sidered such accusations as gross exag- 
gerations and as not fundamental. He 
had hoped that neutrality would fix 
American policy and that no faction 
would suffer domestic interests to be dic- 
tated from abroad. Now, in 1798, he saw 
his country on the brink of war. Such an 
event as becoming involved in Europe, he 
feared, ‘‘wil! sow the seeds that will here- 
after produce some voracious plant, that 
may perhaps devour all of us.’’'5° 

Throughout his long absence abroad, 
Short remained a true patriot. During 
his last two years in France he declared 
that without employment by his govern- 
ment he disliked the appearance of not 
belonging to his country. His love of 
America as revealed through his corre- 
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spondence refutes completely the accusa- 
tions that had been made against him a 
number of times by political opponents— 
not so much his own as those of Jefferson 
—that he had become alienated from his 
country. To Jefferson he commented on 
his continuous residence abroad: “‘The 
idea of having been so long absent from 
my country without interruption, so as to 
have in some degree the appearance of 
being a stranger to it is disagreeable be- 
yond anything I had conceived.”’ Time 
and again through his diplomatic career 
Short expressed with feeling his sense of 
satisfaction upon receiving some praise 
for his earnest efforts.'3* In the summer 
of 1798 he wrote Jefferson of his return 
voyage; but the return was postponed 
until June 1802. 

At last, after eighteen years abroad, 
the last six of which had been spent out 
of his government’s service, Washing- 
ton’s first diplomatic appointee returned. 
Since his retirement he had learned of 
reasons and acts on the part of the gov- 
ernment that had long been obscure to 
him. Now in his own land many hitherto 
unknown subtleties became clear. In due 
time he appreciated the party strife of 
the Hamilton-Jefferson period, than 
which there are few more bitter struggles 
in American history. At last he under- 
stood that his close association and 
friendship with Jefferson defeated him 
for coveted posts during the Federalist 
rule. Hamilton had congratulated Short 
upon his success in negotiating loans and 
in establishing the credit of the United 


™31“T am much flattered sir, by the obliging ex- 
pressions you are pleased to make use of as to my 
attention to the business of your department which 
has been under my care..... The approbation of 
the Gov’t is what I have always sought to merit by 
my zeal for the public service, and you may be as- 
sured, sir, it is among the most satisfactory recom- 
penses that a foreign agent thus removed from his 
country can receive”? (Short to Wolcott, Oct. 29, 
1795, Vol. 30). 








DIPLOMATIC CAREER OF WILLIAM SHORT 


States abroad. This work redounded to 
the honor of Hamilton’s financial policy. 
But Hamilton’s proclivity to lose no op- 
portunity for a thrust at Jefferson led him 
to sacrifice Short by making public parts 
of the Short correspondence, which was 
intended only for his executive office '? 
Short understood finally why, despite his 
habitual caution against expressing per- 
sonal reactions toward the Revolution, he 
was rebuked by the president for the 
severity of his comments, whereas under 
the same administration the Federalist 
Morris, free to criticize, communicate— 
and even conspire—in France on behalf 
of the king, still received the confidence 
of the president and his most favorable 
and forceful expression of it. But Short 
learned, too, that other diplomats than 
himself had suffered embarrassments and 
disappointments that in many cases 
might have been avoided. Short’s long 
residence abroad had at least served him 
profitably in his personal fortune despite 
the low salary that his official appoint- 
ments carried.*3 


132 Jefferson cautioned Short to use their cipher: 
“Be cautious in your letters to the Secretary of 
Treasury. He sacrificed you on a late occasion when 
called to explain before the Senate his proceedings 
relative to the loansin Europe. Instead of extracting 
such passages from your letters as might relate to 
them, he gave in the originals in which I am told 
were strong expressions against the French re- 
publicans; and even gave in a correspondence be- 
tween G. Morris and yourself which scarcely related 
to loans at all, merely that a long brief of Morris’s 
might appear in which he argues as a democrat 
himself against you as an aristocrat. I have done 
what I could to lessen the injury this did you, for 
such sentiments towards France are extremely grat- 
ing, tho’ they are those of Hamilton himself and 
the monocrats of his cabal’’ (Jefferson to Short, 
Mar. 23, 1793, Jefferson writings, VI, 206). 


133 “Tn settling the assets of Mr. Short, he is to be 
allowed at the rate of $3,000 per annum from the 
time our affairs at Paris were left in his charge by 
the departure of Mr. Jefferson till July 1, 1790; 
from July 1790 he is entitled to $4,500 per annum, 
to which is to be added a quarter’s salary for his 
return. Also it appears that he is entitled, according 
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Although Short established himself 
within the first few years of his return as 
a successful businessman and was occu- 
pied with his many financial interests, 
his yearning for a diplomatic post per- 
sisted and grew stronger with each suc- 
ceeding year of his great friend Jeffer- 
son’s presidency. Year followed year 
without any favor resulting from a prefer- 
ence he had every reason to expect. Nep- 
otism was late in applying to “Jeffer- 
son’s only son.’’34 At the close of his ad- 
ministration Jefferson, in September 
1808, made possible the long-coveted ap- 
pointment; he named William Short 
minister plenipotentiary—not, however, 
to France, but to a new post, Russia." 
Eagerly Short set out for France, there to 
await the action of the senate on his nom- 
ination and to receive his credentials and 
instructions. But one last time the am- 
bition for a diplomatic career was blast- 
ed. The senate followed the policy to 
which Jefferson had been committed as 
president, and they made no exception 
in the case of Russia. They refused the 
ratification, declaring that they opposed 
the opening of new posts in Europe. Thus 
closed the diplomatic career of William 
Short. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


to former decisions of this department, communi- 
cated to him in letters of July 26, 1794 to one outfit 
of $4,500 for his two appointments to Paris and 
the Hague, and one outfit of the same amount for 
his appointment to Madrid. During his visits to 
Holland preceding his appointment as Resident he 
is to be allowed the usual travelling and other ex- 
penses incident to them, with a like allowance for 
the mission to Madrid which precedes his appoint- 
ment as Resident at that place. His allowances for 
other extra expenses will be governed by the rules ap- 
plied to those of other public ministers” (Madison 
to the auditor of the treasury, Nov. 4, 1802, Vol. 
3%). 


"34 Jefferson to Short, June 12, 1807, Jefferson 
writings, IX, 69. 


"35 Madison to Short, Sept. 8, 1808, Vol. 34. 
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URING his administration as im- 
perial minister of finance, 1892- 
1903, Sergei I. Witte attempted 
to transform agricultural Russia into an 
industrial nation. His predecessor, Ivan 
A. Vyshnegradsky, 1887-92, had encour- 
aged foreign capital to exploit the mineral 
resources of the Donetz Basin and of the 
Caucasus and had fostered manufactur- 
ing enterprise by means of an extremely 
high protective tariff.' Still, Russian in- 
dustrialization lagged; and Witte, an ar- 
dent student of the economic nationalism 
of Friedrich List, was determined to 
quicken its pace by more direct methods.” 
He made a gigantic railway-construction 
program the basis of his plans, in the 
hope that government orders for railway 
supplies would provide just the stimula- 
tion needed to set in motion the economic 
forces which eventually would lead to 
Russian self-sufficiency in manufactures. 
Shielded from foreign competition by 
Russia’s high tariff walls, domestic and 
foreign capitalists would find it profitable, 
the minister and his advisers believed, to 
expand old and to establish new enter- 
prises in the tsarist empire. 
As the execution of Witte’s railway 
plans proceeded, the country was found 


*Emil Zweic, Die russische Handelspolitik seit 
1877 (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 31-51; Gerhard von 
ScHuizE-GAVERNITZ, Volkswirtschaftliche Studien 
aus Russland (Leipzig, 1899), p. 302. 

2 ZWEIG, p. 25; D. Mackenzie WALLACE, Russia 
(London, 1905), p. 582. 


3 Geoffrey Dracr, Russian affairs (London, 
1904), pp. 66-68; ZWEIG, p. 25. 


to be severely deficient in the facilities 
needed to produce certain types of sup- 
plies. These supplies could have been 
imported at high cost, of course. But to 
import them was to defeat the aim of the 
whole program. Consequently, when 
private initiative failed to remedy the de- 
ficiencies in Russia’s industrial system, 
the traditional economic paternalism of 
the tsarist government came into play. A 
mild form of ‘‘planned economy” result- 
ed. 

Witte dispatched delegations of Rus- 
sian engineers and professors abroad to 
study the methods of foreign manufac- 
turers of the materials which were lack- 
ing. Upon the basis of reports made by 
these delegations, the ministry of finance 
acted to bring the desired industries into 
the empire. It promoted the formation 
of new companies whose capital was part- 
ly Russian, partly foreign. These com- 
panies sometimes purchased designated 
foreign plants outright,’ or they bought 


4 References to such delegations touring the Unit- 
ed States occur frequently in the materials relating 
to Russia in the state department archives in Wash- 
ington. E.g., see U.S. National Archives, depart- 
ment of state (hereafter cited as “S.D.A.’’), Notes 
from the Russian legation, Oct. 3, 1892, Aug. 25, 
1894; Dispatches, No. 84, Apr. 18, 1893; Legation 
miscellaneous sent, Aug. 25, 1896. 


5 In 1896 the government decided to build an oil 
pipe line from Mihailovo in the Caucasus to Batum. 
Witte, rejecting the bid of an American company to 
supply the pipe at 75 cents per foot, gave the con- 
tract to the specially organized Nicopol-Mariupol 
Mining and Metallurgical Company at $2.00 per foot 
of pipe. The new corporation, in which one-third of 
the capital was American, bought the entire pipe- 
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the most modern machinery for the equip- 
ment of duplicate new factories to be 
erected in Russia.® Again, the ministry 
invited foreign manufacturers of high re- 
pute to establish their own branch plants 
behind Russia’s tariff barriers.’ In al- 
most every instance the new, “‘invited”’ 
factories profited financially from tsarist 
paternalism in the shape of handsome 
contracts, with promises of other con- 
tracts to follow upon the satisfactory exe- 
cution of the original orders. In addition, 
government subventions and bounties 
were often available to the infant enter- 
prises.® 





manufacturing plant of the American firm of Morris, 
Trasker and Company and transported it by char- 
tered steamer to Mariupol. With the mill went more 
than a score of American engineers and foremen 
(Great Britain, Foreign office, Diplomatic and con- 
sular reports on trade and finance [1897], No. 1903, 
p. 6, and No. 1948, p. 19; S.D.A., Russia, Dispatches, 
L, No. 461 [Jan. 6, 1897]). 


6 In 1893, at the time of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, Russian officials made overtures toa 
group of American businessmen concerning the es- 
tablishment of a locomotive plant in Russia. After 
protracted negotiations a Russian-American com- 
pany was formed, and in 1896 a half-million dollars’ 
worth of the most modern machine tools were pur- 
chased in the United States. The new plant, which 
was to make use of Baldwin designs and American 
technical management, was set up in conjunction 
with the well-known Sormovo Machine Works, at 
Nijni Novgorod (Railroad gazette, XXVIII [1896], 
438, 485; American exporter, XX XVII [1896], 17). 


7 Several times between 1890 and 1910, when the 
International Harvester Company opened a branch 
factory in Russia, tsarist officials “suggested” the 
idea of a branch plant to American manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery. It has been claimed that 
Witte even manipulated the imperial tariffs to 
achieve his aims (Bradstreet’s: a journal of trade, 
finance and public economy, XVIII [1890], 300; Freu- 
denreich [company agent in Russia] to the McCor- 
mick Company, July 25, 1890; W. Arnd to the Mc- 
Cormick Company, Apr. 26, 1902, McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company manuscripts). 


8 Mikhail I. TuGAN-BARANOvSKY, Geschichte der 
russischen Fabrik (St. Petersburg, 1898), p. 408; 
Stuart R. Tompxins, Witte as minister of finance, 
1892-1903 (manuscript dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1931; citation from Slavonic review, XI 
[1933], 9). 


12! 


Beginning about 1895, several Ameri- 
can manufacturing companies accepted 
Witte’s invitations to participate in the 
industrialization of Russia. In 1898, 
about two years after the Westinghouse 
Company had received a monopoly con- 
tract from the Russian government to 
equip Russian passenger trains with air 
brakes, the New York Air Brake Com- 
pany received a trial contract to equip 
twelve freight locomotives and two hun- 
dred freight cars of the state railways 
with pneumatic brakes.? Both compa- 
nies filled their original contracts to the 
satisfaction of the ministry of finance. 
Their first establishments in Russia, it 
should be noted, were essentially assem- 
bly plants. But on the basis of succeeding 
contracts both corporations erected fac- 
tories in the land of the tsars—Westing- 
house near St. Petersburg and the New 
York Air Brake Company near Moscow.*® 
Then came the Russo-Japanese war, with 
the attendant political and economic un- 
rest in Russia. 

The laborers in the New York Brake 
Company plant early became infected 
with the virus of revolutionary violence; 
and the manager, Thomas C. Purdy, ap- 
pealed to the American ambassador in 
Russia for protection. In January 1906 
Purdy received formal notice through the 
American embassy that the imperial au- 
thorities would take the measures neces- 

9 The question as to whether the astute and ener- 
getic Witte kept faith with Westinghouse, in thus 


luring into Russia a competing company, need not be 
considered here. See A. H. Forp, in Jron age, Jan. 


28, 1904, Pp. II. 


°U.S. department of state, Consular reports, 
Vol. 59 (Washington, 1899), No. 221, p. 320; ibid., 
Vol. 61 (Washington, 1899), No. 230, pp. 404-8; 
Commercial and financial chronicle, LXVII (1898), 
31; tbid., LXIX (1899), 182; ibid., LX XXIII (1906), 
209; U.S. department of state, Commercial relations 
of the United States with foreign countries, Il (Wash- 
ington, 1902), 603; U.S. department of commerce 
and labor, Commercial relations of the United States 
(Washington, 1906), p. 642. 
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sary for the protection of the brake fac- 
tory. He was notified further that the 
student agitator employed in the plant 
as an inspector of artillery had been re- 
moved from his position.* But the New 
York Brake Company seems not to have 
prospered after the episode described be- 
low, and the plant was finally sold to an- 


The documents which follow reveal the 
effect of the labor disturbances of 1905 
upon the affairs of the New York Air 
Brake Company in Russia. They also af- 
ford an example of the efficacy of Amer- 
ican diplomatic intercession in behalf of 
American economic interests abroad. 
But, above all, they throw light upon the 








other American corporation, the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in 1910.” 
™ Bliss to Purdy, Jan. 31, 1906, S.D.A., Russia, 
Embassy miscellaneous sent. 
"2 Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Corpora- 


tions, The International Harvester Company (Wash- 
ington, 1913), p. 147; American banker, LXXV 


(1910), 8334. 
WEsT FRANKFORT, ILLINOIS 


state of mind of Russian labor and its 
socialist leadership in December 1905. 
These materials, from the archives of the 
state department in Washington, are 
presented with only minor corrections in 
punctuation and capitalization. 


Thos. C. Purdy to George von Lengerke Meyer" 


LUBERTZY BRAKE WoRKS, 
Moscow, 
December 2/15, 1905. 


To His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States of America to the Court of St. Petersburg. 


Dear SIR, 

The Lubertzy Brake Works were purchased in August, 1901 (some of the buildings and 
the land) and commenced the manufacture of air brakes known as the New York Brakes in 
June, 1902. 

The works were equipped with the most modern American machinery and the capital in- 
vested there is all American. The works represent a capital of 2,500,000 roubles, and the 
stock of manufactured goods and those in process of manufacture and materials on hand 
represent 1,500,000 roubles additional, a total of approximately 4,000,000 million [sic] 
roubles. 

The works are located at Lubertzy, a small peasant village on the Moscow-Kazan Ry, 19 
versts from Moscow. 

The people of this village (peasants) are partly engaged in agriculture [and partly] as 
teamsters for the surrounding country, furnishing lodgings for our workmen, as all workmen 
live outside the works. There are no other works at Lubertzy. The factory staff with their 
families (about 12 families) live inside the factory enclosure. 

As Lubertzy is simply a peasant village with no police organization, in case of social dis- 
turbances these works are in a very isolated and unprotected situation. 

The Russo-Japan War caused the Russian Ministry of Ways [of Communications] to 
postpone the project for equipping all the freight rolling stock with air brakes and s» reduced 
the market for air brakes that we were obliged to change entirely the product of the factory; 
and we now have in hand a contract with the Russian Government for shrapnels. 


13 §.D.A., Russia, Embassy miscellaneous received, Dec. 15, 1905. The archives of the American legation 
and embassy at St. Petersburg and incomplete records of a number of the American consulates in Russia 
have been recovered by the United States since the completion of the National Archives Building in 1934. 
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We also make air motors for agricultural purposes; [and] gas motors, lamps and castings 
for railways & other works which build cars and locomotives. The unfinished orders in hand 
amount to between 600,000 & 700,000 roubles. 

Our relations to our labourers have always been pleasant up to the beginning of this year. 
In January we had a strike which lasted 3 days and resulted in a compromise, giving the 
labourers an advance of 10% in wages and some changes in the working regulations. 

On the oth of June another strike occurred and the demands of the workmen were largely 
demands of a political nature about which the management of the factory have nothing to 
say. Those demands which were within the province of the factory management to regulate 
were so extravagant that they could not be granted and the workmen—about 450—were 
paid off. After three weeks there were disturbances which seemed to threaten the safety of 
the works and the staff, and on application to the Moscow police we secured the dispatch of 
some Cossacks to the village to preserve order and in one or two days 130 workmen pre- 
sented themselves and asked for employment and the factory resumed operations. 

At present there are between 600 & 700 employed, but owing to the constant agitation 
and the disorganization caused by it the output of the present force is not much greater 
than that of 450 men 6 months ago. 

I enclose a copy of the factory inspector’s certificate as to the strike in June with transla- 
tion of same, together with the demands of the labourers at that time. 

On my return from abroad 10 days ago a committee of the workmen waited on me in the 
works with some new demands, a copy and translation of which I also send you herewith. 
The substance of the last demands is an 8 hours day, the construction of houses for the work- 
men to live in, libraries, schools, baths, all of which are social and not industrial questions, 
and I have no capital for that purpose.** This I explained to the workmen and they con- 
cluded not to strike at present, but the conditions in the village and in the works have grown 
much worse and it seems only a question of time when the works and the lives of the staff 
will be in danger. The evidence in this direction is that the director of the works has been 
informed that the agitators are only waiting for a more favourable opportunity when they 
intend to kill the director and his staff and destroy the works. Those of the workmen who 
are in sympathy with this course are gradually arming for such an event. 

We are informed by the police that the principal agitators are some 16 in number and 
that we should get rid of them, but unless we have strong protection we cannot discharge 
even one man without precipitating a row." 


4 Tf Purdy was sincere in taking this attitude toward company welfare activities, he appears to have been 
less well informed than his workmen about industrial practices in Russia. At the beginning of the 1880’s the 
workers in the oil fields at Baku were housed and fed in company barracks (U.S. department of state, Reports 
from the consuls of the United States, I (Washington, 1881], No. 3, p. 479), and the trend toward a socialistic 
solicitude for labor became more marked in tsarist Russia as the years passed. WALLACE, p. 99, noted at the 
turn of the century that the larger manufacturers were building barracks for workmen and their families, 
with common kitchens, washhouses, steam baths, hospitals, and schools. By 1910 American observers com- 
mented frequently upon the extensive welfare activities engaged in by Russian millowners—sometimes, it 
was asserted, 40 per cent of the invested capital being devoted to these ends (U.S. department of commerce 
and labor, Special agents series, No. 34 [Washington, 1910], p. 184; No. 51 [Washington, 1912], p. 12). Herbert 
Hoover states that the Kyshtim Mining Company, of which he was managing engineer between 1909 and 
1914, erected schools, hospitals, and barracks as a matter of course (memorandum contained in a letter to 
the author, Nov. 14, 1940). 


1s The temper of Russian labor at Batum at this time was vividly described by W. H. Stuart, the American 
vice-consul there: ‘‘We are on the high road to complete anarchy and social chaos. ... . Now there is only 
one recognized penalty for dismissing a worthless watchman, or a dishonest servant or workman, and that 
is death, as Railway and other officials have found out to their cost. Terror reigns supreme. .. . . Crime goes 
unpunished ....” (enclosure in Eddy to Root, Oct. 19, 1905, S.D.A., Russia, Dispatches, Vol. LXIV). 
A few days later Stuart himself was found murdered near his home in the oil-shipping city. 
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I forward Your Excellency also a list of the wages at our works from which you will see 
that considering the lost time of the plant due to excessive holidays and other local condi- 
tions the scale is not lower than in other European countries.” 

We are informed by the police that the chief or president of the revolutionary movement 
at our works is a student and [they] advise us to send him away. This man is not in our 
employ, but is employed by the Inspector of Artillery who has charge of the inspection of 
shrapnels at our works and we have no power to send him away. From all of which you will 
see that the situation is bad and we are in no position to protect ourselves and assistance 
sought by us through the police of Moscow would not be available in time to avert disaster 
under present conditions and therefore we ask Your Excellency’s assistance and hope you 
may be able to arrange so that we may receive prompt protection on our application should 
circumstances render it necessary. 

Yours very respectfully, 


Tuos. C. Purpy 


Enclosure No. 1 


[Petition addressed to Purdy as director of the Lubertzy Brake Works in June 1905] 


ALEXANDER VASSILITCH: 

We, workmen of the factory entrusted to your care, have decided by majority of votes 
at the meeting held with your permission to inform you of our most urgent wants: Accord- 
ing to the opinion expressed by you to our President our most urgent want is education’? 
which we cannot obtain without your help, and we have therefore decided to ask you to 
assist us in this difficult task: 


© Leaving England and France out of the comparison, and considering the low cost of living in Russia, 
Purdy’s assertion may be accepted as essentially true. See U.S., House Documents, Vols. 24-25 (48th cong., 
2d sess., doc. No. 54): Labor in Europe (Washington, 1885); U.S. department of state, Consular reports, Vol. 
19 (Washington, 1886), No. 64, pp. 100-103, 154-56, Vol. 49 (Washington, 1895), No. 180, pp. 1-13; U.S. 
department of commerce and labor, Monthly consular and trade reports, No. 307 (Washington, 1906), p. 215, 
No. 319 (Washington, 1907), pp. 13, 239-45; E. Nelson FELL, ‘‘Mining in the Kirghiz steppes,” Engineering 
and mining journal, LXXVI (1903), 773. Purdy’s list of wage rates follows: 


Locksmith 1.20 roubles to 1.50 roubles per day 

Blacksmith 1.30 1.55 

Hammerer . 80 .go 

Turner. I. 30 2.40 

Men at furnaces. ... , .go 2.75 

Casters and Moulders 1.20 1.65 

Pattern makers. 1.40 2.20 

Core makers 7° 1.45 

Joiners I.10 1.40 m 


17 Americans in Russia, from businessmen to diplomats, generally deplored the lack of education among 
the masses of the Russian people. In 1890 George A. Freudenreich, agent for the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Company in Russia, complained of his poor prospects for sales of McCormick machinery. But, he 
observed: Too much could not be expected “of a country where a decent plow is still unknown on many of 
the larger estates. Until the government takes hold and establishes schools and tries to enlighten a little its 
country population, the bulk of the working people will remain in the intellectual shadow and gloom in which 
they have dwelt for the last centuries” (Freudenreich to the McCormick Company, Dec. 9-21, 1890, Mc- 
Cormick Company manuscripts). In July 1906 Ambassador Meyer wrote as follows: “‘The peasants are again 
burning and pillaging... . . The Bureaucracy have imagined that they could continue to govern 100,000,000 
peasants by keeping them uneducated and obliged to live like animals. The peasants, dissatisfied, and now 
aroused, are acting like animals without any reason or judgment. .... Compulsory education of the people, 
which has been shamefully neglected outside of the cities, is necessary” (Meyer to Bacon, July 18, 1906, 
S.D.A., Russia, Dispatches, LX VI, No. 578). 
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1. We must have shorter working hours on week days as well as on Saturdays. 
2. A library with a reading hall. 

3. A school for our children. 

4. We are in urgent need of baths, and till such are erected we request you to pay us a 
sum of money every Saturday that would cover our expenses, as most of us are obliged to go 
to Moscow to baths that are cleaner than the local ones. This sum of money not to be de- 
ducted from the wages. 

5. We beg to draw your attention to the rude behaviour of the night foreman Vassily 
Ivanovitch towards the workmen. We also beg you to direct the monteur Vassily Andreitch, 
as well as the monteur in the core department, to be polite towards their subordinates. 

6. Amnesty to be granted to some of our fellow-workmen who were dismissed on account 
of the former strike. 

7. Payment of the wages to be made during working time. 

8. Full wages to be paid during illness caused by the factory; bulletins not to be delayed. 

9. One of the workshops or any other premises to be opened during dinner hour for those 
workmen who live far away. 


Enclosure No. 2 
[Demands of the workmen of the Lubertzy Brake Works of Thomas C. Purdy (December 1905)| 


We, the workmen of the works of Mr. Purdy, address the following list of our demands 
to the Direction of the Works: 
1. Eight hours work day. 
. Abolition of night work out of the ordinary work hours. 
. Uninterrupted rest of 42 hours every week."® 
. Abolition of piece work and introduction of daily wages in all departments. 
. Money for lodging to be paid at the rate of 8 rbls. for families, and 4 rbls. for single 


nr wW bd 


6. Increase of 30% in the daily wages in all departments. 

7. Wages to be paid in full during illness. 

8. Wages to be paid in full during the whole period of time when the works are closed by 
the fault of the proprietor, and also during the period of strikes. 

g. The sanitary and hygienic conditions in all departments to be improved. 

10. The sanitary inspection to be made by a committee formed of the representatives of 
the workmen. 

11. Baths to be built at the factory. 

12. Tanks to be erected for boiled water in convenient place according to the agreement 
of the men of all departments. 

13. Medicaments to be furnished without payment according to prescriptions of private 
doctors. 

14. The erection of a public hall and library, books and papers to be subscribed for to be 
chosen by the workmen themselves. 

15. Obligatory insurance of the workmen against infirmity and old age by the proprietor; 
they {the workmen] are to be exempted from proving that the accident happened through 
the fault of the workman. 


8 Note the change in the tone of the strikers’ demands. In June the workmen “petitioned,” with more 
than a trace of the serf’s obsequiousness; in December they “demanded,” peremptorily, in the manner of 
men organized and conscious of their power. It is doubtful that a difference in translators could account for 
the difference in tone of the two documents. 


9 That is, from Saturday at noon to Monday at six in the morning. 
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16. Each workman is only obliged to perform the work connected with his own resort. 

17. Polite treatment of the workmen and abolition of fines.?° 

18. The workmen to be dismissed only upon agreement with the men themselves. 

19. After termination of the strike nobody of the deputies and workmen is to be prose- 
cuted in any way. 

The first petition to be considered as cancelled by the present demands. 

No alterations or additions to be allowed in the wording. 

[Signed] The workmen of the Lubertzy Brake Works of Th. Purdy. 

[After each demand there is written in the margin in lead pencil the single word, ‘“No.’’] 


Purdy to Meyer™ 


LUBERTZY BRAKE WORKS, 
Moscow 
December 19, 1905 


To His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States to the Court of St. Petersburg. 


I am just in receipt of your favour of December 23rd [December 10, O.S.] and am very 
much obliged for your prompt action in the matter. 

The workmen went on a strike ro days ago and the village and station were in possession 
of a mob until a few days since when the place was taken possession of by the military 
authorities. 

Order has been restored and I am under the impression that the works are now safe. 
We will not undertake to resume operation until the workmen have recovered from their 
present delirium. 

Hoping to be able to express my thanks in person shortly, I am, 


Yours very respectfully, 
T. C. Purpy 


2° The system of labor fines had long been a source of grievance against employers in Russia. Even the 
civil code provided that the workman might be fined for defective work, for absence without sufficient cause, 
and for any infraction of the shop regulations. See James Mavor, An economic history of Russia (London, 
1914), II, 392; Great Britain, Foreign office, Diplomatic and consular reports on trade and finance (1891), No. 
217, p. 2; U.S. department of state, Consular reports, Vol. 52 (Washington, 1896), No. 193, p. 343- 


4 S.D.A., Russia, Embassy miscellaneous received, Dec. 19 [O.S.], 1905. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


STUDIES OF 1935-1942 ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
PERIODICAL PRESS 


MARC JARYC 


HE two decades which lie between the peace 
Te Versailles and the invasion of Poland 
have witnessed a great increase of interest in the 
study of the periodical press. Its importance as 
a vehicle not only for news but also for propa- 
ganda, as a builder or destroyer of public mor- 
ale, was amply demonstrated by the war of 
1914. Moreover, in investigating the origins of 
that conflict, historians had to make use, to an 
extent unpracticed hitherto in historical studies, 
of the press'—the channel by which events at 
large were brought to the knowledge of millions 
of voters who could influence the domestic and 
foreign policies of their respective countries.? 

It was because of the initiative of an Ameri- 
can historian, Professor Malcolm Carroll—who 
has since brilliantly demonstrated the use of the 
editorial columns of the international presss— 
that a special commission was created in 1929 
by the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences in order to establish an “International 
bibliography of the press.”4 There was unani- 
mous agreement concerning the importance of 
newspapers as a historical source, but the pro- 
moters of the undertaking were seemingly un- 
aware of its enormous scope and of the diffi- 
culties of utilizing this material. If in some 
countries, as in the United States and in Great 
Britain, there is no lack of bibliographical 
works which provide the background for the 
study of the periodical press and the utilization 
of its contents as source material, in other coun- 


™ See Jonathan F. Scort, “The press and foreign 
policy” (review article), in the Journal, III (1931), 
627-38. 

2 Future historians of the period since about 1930 


will have to face a new problem: the utilization of 
records or transcripts of broadcasts. 

3In his French public opinion and foreign affairs 
1871-1914 (New York, 1931) and Germany and the 
great powers 1866-1914 (New York, 1938). 

4See Bulletin of the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences (hereafter cited as “Bull.’’), II 
(1929-30), 427-41. 


tries—France, for instance—much remains to 
be done for some of the most important periods 
in the field of newspaper bibliography. Profes- 
sor Carroll’s idea was to provide a guide to the 
opinion-forming press of the period from about 
1840 to 1914, with special regard to interna- 
tional relations. Other members of the commis- 
sion—among them its first president, Charles 
Seignobos—pointed to the value of the press, 
not only of the nineteenth century but also of 
preceding centuries, as a mirror of social devel- 
opment and as one of the richest sources of in- 
formation on the progress of economic activ- 
ities. 

Hesitating thus over its final objective, the 
commission made little headway during the 
first ten years of its existence. Preliminary 
studies, such as a list of publications and short 
sketches of the history of the press in different 
countries, were published in the Bulletin of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences.s 
A few countries brought existing research proj- 
ects in line with the program of the commission: 
Germany published in 1933 a Liste wichtiger 
Zeitungsbestinde in deutschen Bibliotheken; 
Czechoslovakia speeded work on an exhaustive 
bibliography of Czech periodicals ;* Switzerland 
cumulated and completed an existing list of 
publications concerning its periodical press.? 


5G. Bovurcin, “Bibliographie et archives” 
[France], bull., VI (1934), 26-70; A. SILANDER, “Le 
développement de la presse finlandaise,” Bull., VI 
(1934), 78-84; Marc Jaryc, “Essai d’une biblio- 
graphie de l’histoire de la presse espagnole,” Bull., 
VI (1934), 84-100; Edward G. Hawke, “A brief his- 
tory of the British newspaper press,” Bull., VII 
(1937), 223-41; T. BARATH, “Histoire de la presse 
hongroise,” Bull., VII (1937), 243-66; K. Bascu- 
witz, ‘‘The history of the daily press in the Nether- 
lands,” Bull., X (1938), 96-113. 


6 F. Rousik, Bibliografie Casopisectva v Cechach z 
let 1863-1895 (Prague, 1935). This is a sequel to the 
same author’s bibliography of Czech periodicals of 
the period 1848-62, published in 1930. 


7 See n. 98, below. 
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In 1939 the commission decided not to press 
further the establishment of an international 
bibliography of the newspapers themselves but 
to give its chief attention to the publication of a 
handbook of the history of the press. This 
handbook was scheduled to include a series of 
historical sketches on the development of the 
press in all countries, with appended selective 
bibliographies of existing literature, such as 
have appeared for some countries in the Bulletin 
of the committee. The outbreak of the war of 
1939 postponed the execution of this project. 

By reason of its character as a historical 
source, the press requires for its study the ap- 
plying of usual methods of critical investiga- 
tion. A knowledge of the methods used for as- 
sembling, writing, and printing of news is, of 
course, an indispensable prerequisite. The 
problem in this respect is very similar to that 
which claims the attention of the historian of 
economic activities. He must be familiar with 
the nature of the goods commonly produced and 
exchanged, the machinery used for their pro- 
duction, and the methods (e.g., accounting) em- 
ployed to keep record of their exchange. But, 
as the study of the development of industry and 
commerce is a part of history, so is the investi- 
gation of periodically printed records, called 
“newspapers” and ‘‘magazines.”’ There was 
and is no need to set up, in order to deal with 
them, a science in its own right. 

Eager to systematize, and unafraid to split 
hairs, the Germans took—partly for political 
reasons—quite another view of the matter. Dis- 
regarding sounder theories of scholars like M. 
Spahn® and Karl Biicher,? who may be consid- 
ered as the pioneers of the modern history of the 
press, they proclaimed the ‘Eigengesetzlich- 
keit” (something of an ‘“‘obeying-its-own-law- 
only-ness”’) of the press and ascribed its study 
to a new science, the “science of the press’ 
(Zeitungswissenschaft). From 1920 on, most of 
the German universities created professorial 
chairs of Zeitungswissenschaft, often appointing 
as incumbents political electees without precise 
qualification and without proper scientific train- 
ing. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
study of the press, despite official favors, has re- 
mained far below the average level of German 


’“Tie Presse als Quelle der neuesten Ge- 
schichte,” Internationale Wochenschrift fiir Wissen- 
schaft, Kunst und Technik, I (1908), 1763 ff., 1201 ff. 

* His contributions to the history of the periodical 
press are gathered in Gesammelte Aufsdtze cur Zeit- 
ungskunde (Leipzig, 1926). 


scholarship.’® For obvious reasons, things have 
deteriorated in this domain since 1933 far more 
rapidly than in other branches of academic 
teaching. 

Fortunately, there are exceptions. The work 
done by Karl d’Ester in Munich, Schéne in 
Leipzig, and Ernst Herbert Lehmann in Berlin 
is, on the whole, not unworthy of the old tradi- 
tions of pre-Nazi German scholarship. In all 
probability it is the presence of Lehmann at the 
editorial desk which accounts for the excellent 
planning and the very creditable execution of 
the Handbuch der Zeitungswissenschaft."" This 
is an alphabetical encyclopedia on all subjects 
relating to the press. The extent of the articles 
is dictated not only by the importance of the 
subject but also by the nature of existing litera- 
ture. Bibliographical data for it have been col- 
lected by the editorial office and distributed, ac- 
cording to the subject assigned, to the contribu- 
tors.” The first two issues (out of nine) contain 
articles’ on Egypt; Algeria (far too short and 


1° Even German scholars admit this to be true; 
witness the following quotation from the official or- 
gan of the All German Institute of the Science of the 
Press, the monthly Zeitungswissenschaft (1937, No. 
11, p. 789): “In der Fiille der zeitungsgeschicht- 
lichen Arbeiten, die unsere Bibliographien verzeich- 
nen, werden nur wenige den strengen Anforderungen 
gerecht: unmittelbare Arbeit aus der Quelle, kri- 
tische Sichtung zeitgenéssischer Zitate und Urteile, 
Darstellung im Zusammenhang der Geistesgeschichte 
und politischen Entwicklung, Analyse der publizisti- 
schen Form..... Eine Monographie iiber eine Zei- 
tung der Vergangenheit bleibt Bruchstiick, wenn sie 
nicht aus der vereinigten Beherrschung geschichts- 
wissenschaftlichen Riistzeugs und zeitungswissen- 
schaftlicher Arbeitsweise erwachst. Die Zahl der 
misslungenen Versuche und halben Ergebnisse ist 
freilich nur ein Beweiss, wie selten diese vereinigte 
Befaihigung am Werke ist.” 


™ Leipzig, since 1940. The plan of the Handbuch 
is outlined in an article by E. H. LEHMANN, Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft, 1937, No 5. 


'2 The editorial office has put on slips all titles 
contained in Karl BOmeEr, Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch der Zeitungswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1929) and In- 
ternationale Bibliographie des Zeitungswesens (Leip- 
zig, 1932); and in the current bibliographies: Inter- 
nationale Bibliographie des Buch- und Bibliothekswe- 
sens, chapter “Zeitungskunde und Zeitschriften- 
wesen,” Zeitungswissenschaft (“Bibliographie des 
Zeitungswesens” since 1938), Der Zeitschriftenverle- 
ger (“Bibliographie des Zeitschriftenwesens” since 
1936). 

13 [ mention only those on historical subjects. 
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very weak as regards the vernacular press) ; An- 
halt (detailed survey, as are all articles on the 
German states) ; advertising (137 columns, com- 
prehensive and discriminating) ; Baden; Bavaria 
(a hundred columns by Karl d’Ester, followed 
by notes concerning the history of the press of 
the principal Bavarian towns); bibliography of 
the press; press pictures; and Bolivia (rather un- 
satisfactory). There are also short biographical 
sketches of famous journalists and publishers: 
Addison, Archenholtz, Piero Aretino, Ernst 
Moritz Arndt, and the two Bennetts. The ap- 
pearance of the remainder of this great under- 
taking, if and when it comes out, will give op- 
portunity for fuller judgment. 

In the meantime information on subjects not 
yet covered may be found, in very condensed 
form, in another encyclopedia issued by the 
same publisher, the Lexikon der gesamten Buch- 
wesens.'4 Among its articles on the newspaper 
press of individual countries, the least satisfac- 
tory is the one on the United States. Less space 
has been allotted to this country than to Spain 
or to Czechoslovakia! 

The only good general history of the press of 
all countries is Georges Weill’s Le journal, 
which needs no appraisal here, its date of publi- 
cation being 1934.'5 But it enters within my 
duties to condemn K. Baschwitz’s De krant 
door alle tijden |The press of all times]."® It is 
a hastily written, confused account. A Swedish 
book covering the same ground, Gunnar Bjur- 
man’s Tredje statsmakten |The third power],?7 
is a far better job. Chapter vii, surveying the 
development of the Scandinavian press in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, is particu- 
larly helpful. 

Strange as it may seem, there is no general 
account of newsgathering through the ages.** 
To find in one place information concerning the 
early history of the great news agencies like 
Havas, Reuter, and Wolff, one has to turn toa 
small book in the Polish language, R. Starzyn- 
ski’s Agencje informacyjne.'® An attempt to list 


43 vols.; Leipzig, 1935-37. 
5 A Spanish edition appeared in 1940; see n. 138, 
below. 


*6 Amsterdam, 1936. 17 Stockholm, 1935. 


8 T hope to fill this gap in the near future. [Ep- 
1Tor’s Notre: News of the author’s death was re- 
ceived while this article was in the press.| 


'9 Deieje, stan obecny i znaczenie agencyj informa- 
cyjnych (Warsaw, 1935). 


the widely scattered literature of the subject has 
been made by Ralph O. Nafziger in an anno- 
tated bibliography which mentions many peri- 
odical articles of doubtful value, most of them 
negligible in view of more recent and more com- 
prehensive studies.2° One wonders why com- 
pilers of bibliographies of works relating to the 
press consider it necessary to carry along in- 
definitely all discarded impedimenta of preced- 
ing generations. In the chapter devoted to 
Havas he fails to mention several of the most 
illuminating French articles attacking the mo- 
nopoly of the French agency. 

The historical investigation of nonpolitical 
magazines lags in most countries far behind the 
study of newspapers. If the contents and ex- 
ternal history of periodicals like the Journal des 
savants and the Acta eruditorum have repeatedly 
been studied, almost nothing has been pub- 
lished in recent years about the editorial policies 
of other learned journals or the development of 
periodicals which specialized in the great 
branches of human knowledge. The situation is 
more satisfactory as regards literary magazines; 
but works in this field, great as their merits may 
be as a contribution to the history of literature, 
add very slightly to our knowledge of the his- 
tory of publishing. It is to be hoped that the 
study of magazines will gain new impetus, after 
the re-establishment of normal conditions, by 
the possibilities of reproducing sets of periodi- 
cals by the process of microfilming, so greatly 
developed in recent years. No fewer than 91 
American magazines published between 1741 
and 1800, comprising an aggregate number of 
about 70,000 pages, are available on film. 
Microfilming of newspapers has been no less ex- 
tensive. To June 1941, partial or complete 
files of 47 foreign and 175 domestic newspapers 
have been microfilmed in this country.” 


The bulk of the extensive German literature 
concerning the press is formed by doctoral dis- 
sertations now conveniently indexed in a special 


2° International news and the press: communica- 
lions, organization of news-gathering, international 
affairs and the foreign press (New York, 1940). 


2« See Sherman B. Barnes, “The editing of early 
learned journals,” Osiris, I (1936), 155-72. 


22 See Edgar L. Erickson, “A program of micro- 
filming historical material,’ Journal of documentary 
reproduction, V (1942), 3-29. For titles of periodicals 
available on microfilm see the Union list of micro- 
films (Philadelphia, 1942). 
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list?3 containing 1,353 items, more than three 
hundred of them published since 1935. It is, of 
course, impossible to review all of them here. 
Most are of poor quality. Very few have ever 
gained admittance to the review section of Ger- 
man learned periodicals or even to the Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft. Let us adopt the same ostracism. 
A few words must be said, however, concerning 
the subject matter and the general tendency of 
these publications.*4 Regional and local his- 
tories are much in favor. Monographs on in- 
dividual newspapers are, as regards quality, 
perhaps better than the rest. The methods em- 
ployed for investigating the attitudes of indi- 
vidual newspapers concerning particular politi- 
cal or social issues are, in general, far from satis- 
factory. Subjects of broad scope are infrequent. 
This is true not only of dissertations but of the 
German literature concerning the press in gen- 
eral. Ludwig Solomon’s Geschichte des deutschen 
Zeitungswesens*s remains to this day the only 
full-length study of the evolution of German 
journalism.”° 

In one field of research, however, German 
scholars have done excellent work which should 
inspire newspaper historians of France and of 
Italy: the study of the origins of the periodical 
press. This is due largely to the pioneering ac- 
tivities of Professor Walter Schéne. He was the 
first to attempt classification of early German 
newssheets and an investigation of certain prob- 
lems concerning their sources, periodicity, and 
methods of publication. The points to be re- 
tained from his long, well-written, and well- 
illustrated article “‘Die Friihformen der perio- 
dischen Presse in Deutschland’””?’ are the follow- 
ing: the nonperiodical relation so frequently 
published through the fourth quarter of the 
fifteenth and the whole sixteenth century?* and 


23 Presse-Dissertationen an deutschen Hochschulen 
1885-1938, hrsg. von W. Heme; bearb. von Fr. 
FRANZMEYER (Leipzig, 1940). 

24 Easy to investigate, thanks to the good sub- 
ject index of the bibliography mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note. 


28 Oldenburg, 1906. 


26 Otto GrotH, Die Zeitung (4 vols.; Mannheim, 
1923-30), contains an enormous wealth of historical 
data, but they are not spun together in a continuous 
thread and are therefore difficult to use. 


21 Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe und Gebrauchsgraphik, 
LXXIV (1937), 230-49, 320-36, 363-08, 425-31. 


*8Its bibliography has been compiled in Emil 
WELLER, Die ersten deutschen Zeitungen (Tubingen, 
1872). 
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bearing titles such as “Neue Zeitung” (the 
most frequently encountered), “‘Bericht,” “‘Re- 
lation,’’ and so on, show, in respect to their con- 
tent, little difference with the later periodical 
newssheets. There are nonperiodical publica- 
tions containing news of several events (they 
may or may not be related chronologically or 
geographically), as well as issues of periodical 
sheets given wholly to the description of a single 
occurrence. The tendency to definite periodic- 
ity grows with the development of postal com- 
munications.79 The establishment of regular 
post routes at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century allows the printing of news at regular 
intervals. The newssheet becomes a news 
periodical. Identification by an identic and re- 
current title is a later development. We know of 
the existence of a number of early periodicals 
published by the same printer under changing 
titles or without any title at all (but some with 
running serial numbers). Certain sixteenth- 
century pamphlets, devoted to the discussion of 
current affairs or religious problems, represent an 
early stage of a serial publication with or with- 
out definite periodicity. Most of these ‘‘Serien- 
zeitungen”’ are sponsored or promoted by civil 
or religious authorities in order to influence 
public opinion. Schéne refers repeatedly to the 
impossibility of studying the early newspaper 
press without the solid foundations represented 
by accurate and detailed bibliographies. The 
technique developed for the description of the 
fifteenth-century books should be applied to the 
incunabula of the periodical press, that is, to the 
newssheets and newspapers of the seventeenth 
century. To accomplish this task as regards 
Germany, a Forschungsstelle fiir die Friihge- 
schichte der Zeitung was established in 1939 at 
Leipzig and placed under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Schéne. In a very short time this new 
institute published the first three volumes of a 
collection entitled ‘“‘Die deutsche Zeitung im 
ersten Jahrhundert ihres Bestehens.’’3* Vol- 
umes I and II were facsimile editions of the two 
earliest German newspapers, the Augsburg 
Aviso of 1609 and the Strassburg Relation of the 
same date; Volume III consisted of four hun- 
dred reproductions of titles and text pages of 


29 See B. A. VERMASEREN, “‘Post- en nieuwsbe- 
richtenwesen in de 16% eeuw vornaemelijk in 
Duitschland,” Historisch Tijdschrift, XVIII (1939), 
139-55- 

3° Der Aviso des Jahres 1609 in Faksimiledruck; 
Die Relation des Jahres 1609 in Faksimiledruck; Die 
deutsche Zeitung des 17. Jahrhunderts; 400 Faksimile- 
drucke (Leipzig, 1940). 
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other German seventeenth-century periodicals. 
Volume IV was scheduled to contain the bibliog- 
raphy of all German periodicals of this century, 
and Volume V a historical account of the news- 
papers published at Leipzig. Professor Schone, 
who will be editor of Volume IV and author of 
Volume V,3* has contributed to the first three 
volumes short but substantial postscripts. In 
the first, he takes issue with Fischer’s state- 
ments concerning the place of printing of the so- 
called Augsburg Aviso. The postscript of Vol- 
ume II contains an examination of the chrono- 
logical and textual problems of the Strassburg 
Relation and 2 comparison of its contents with 
those of the Aviso. 

The facsimile edition of the Augsburg Aviso 
gave, at last, an opportunity to settle the ques- 
tion concerning its place of printing, reopened 
in 1936 by Helmut Fischer’s Die dltesten Zei- 
tungen und thre Verleger.3? The strength of this 
work consists in a full and discriminating utili- 
zation of manuscript material scattered in many 
local archives and in an intelligent effort to as- 
certain the origin of the Aviso by minute com- 
parison of type faces and illustrations. Fischer 
interprets the existing evidence as sufficient 
proof for the attribution of the Aviso to a printer 
in the town of Helmstedt and believes that its 
publication started as early as 1599. As men- 
tioned above, Schéne, without rejecting all of 
Fischer’s conclusions, disagrees with him on the 
question of the place of printing. In his opinion, 
typographical evidence points rather to the 
tuwn of Wolfenbiittel.33 

In the same manner as the study of the early 
German press owes much to Schone, the activ- 
ities or inspiration of a single scholar, Ernst Her- 
bert Lehmann, are responsible for the works 
concerning magazines (Zeitschriften) which have 
appeared since 1936. His doctoral thesis, pub- 
lished in 1936, was devoted to the history of 
early German art periodicals.34 It is astonishing 


31 Schone is the author of “Drei Jahrhunderte 
Leipziger Presse,” an extensive study on this subject 
published as a special issue of Zeitungswissenschaft 
(1936, No. 11). 

32 Augsburg, 1936. 

33] did not have the opportunity to see Wo er- 
schien die erste gedruckte Zeitung? fiinfte Gutachten 
bearb. von W. ScHONE; hrsg. von W. Heme (Leip- 
zig, 1940). Ilona Husay, “Az Aviso 1609” (review 
article), Magyar Konyvszemle, LXIV (1940), 127-33, 
contains some interesting details concerning news 
from Hungary printed in the Aviso. 


34 Die Anfinge der Kunstzeitschrift in Deutsch- 
land (Leipzig). 


that this subject, so illuminating for the evolu- 
tion of interest in art, has been almost wholly 
neglected in other countries. 

Lehmann’s later Einfiihrung in die Zeit- 
schriftenkunde3s contains a single historical 
chapter. An effort to disprove any foreign in- 
fluence on the origin of the German periodical 
detracts somewhat from the value of this short 
account. 

We find a similar tendency in Muth’s Das 
Wesensgefiige der deutschen Zeitschrift.s° His 
survey of the forerunners of the periodical maga- 
zine (calendars, almanacs, chronicles such as the 
so-called Messrelationen) is, on the contrary, 
worthy of commendation. 

Lehmann is the editor of a series entitled 
Beitrige zur Erforschung der deutschen Zeit- 
schrift.37 Volume I by Erich Lorenz is a statis- 
tical study of the development of German peri- 
odicals based chiefly on Joachim Kirchner’s bib- 
liography. Volume II, by Eva Kirchstein, is an 
account of the “family” periodicals of the nine- 
teenth century. The attention is focused on the 
most famous of these Familienzeitschriften, the 
Leipzig Gartenlaube, started in 1853, which, in 
the years between 1870 and 1900, was to be 
found in nearly every German middle-class 
home. 

In 1936 the Zeitungswissenschaft, under the 
editorship of Lehmann, devoted a whole issue 
(No. 5) to the history of German periodicals 
which specialized in the fields of philosophy, 
history, German philology, theater, military af- 
fairs, and agriculture. There is a wide accumu- 
lation of data in these articles. 

In chronological order the Dutch press5* 
ranks next to the German. Amsterdam is one 
of the oldest news centers of western Europe. 
Its role has been studied by Folke Dahl,39 whose 


35 Leipzig, 1936. It contains a comprehensive 
bibliography of works devoted to German maga- 
zines. 


36 Wiirzburg, 1938. 


37 Vol. I, Die Entwicklung des deutschen Zeit- 
schriftenwesens: Eine statistische Untersuchung; Vol. 
II, Die Familienzeitschrift: Ihre Entwicklung und Be- 
deutung fiir die deutsche Presse (Leipzig, since 1937). 


38 A bibliography of the literature concerning the 
Dutch press is given in Zeitungswissenschaft, XV 
(1940), 385-404. 


39 “Amsterdam, earliest newspaper center of 
western Europe,” Boek, XXV_ (1938-39), 161-97. 
This is an enlarged translation of the Swedish text 
published in Lychnos 1938. 
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extensive research in the Royal Library of 
Stockholm has led to important discoveries. 
This library possesses ‘‘about 1300 copies of 15 
different corantos printed before 1665, and 
among these are many the names of which 
have never been heard before.”” A number of an 
Amsterdam coranto from June 1618 antedates 
by fourteen months the oldest newssheet printed 
at Amsterdam hitherto known. Dahl has found 
also four newssheets in French which were 
printed in Holland in the years 1620 and 1621— 
a decade before the publication of the first 
French newspaper, Renaudot’s Gazette. An- 
other discovery of Dahl has some importance 
for the history of the earliest newspaper press of 
Antwerp.‘° The data given by Dahl correct, on 
some points, Annie Stolp’s book on early news- 
writing in Holland.“ 

Detailed and accurate information concern- 
ing a particular aspect of eighteenth-century 
newspaper history—its censorship by govern- 
ment—can be found in A. Putteman, La censure 
dans les Pays Bas autrichiens.22 The Catholic 
press of Belgium since its separation from the 
Netherlands is described in a series of pam- 
phlets published in connection with the Catholic 
Press Exhibition at Rome in 1936.43 They are 
full of unimportant details, and in some of them 
the standard of accuracy is not so high as could 
be desired. 

Although there is no such thing in Great 
Britain as a science of the press and there are 


4° “Nouvelles contributions a l’histoire des pre- 
miers journaux d’Anvers,” Chronique graphique, 
XIV (1938-39), 4303-10. 


4* De eerste couranten in Holland: bijdrage tot de 
geschiedenis der geschreven nieuwstidningen (Haar- 
lem, 1938). The present article being limited to the 
printed press, I do not comment on this book or on 
Mathilde A. FirzLer, Die Entstehung der sogenann- 
ten Fuggerzeitungen in der Wiener Nationalbibliothek 
(Baden, 1937). On the latter see M. Jaryc, “Les 
gazettes des Fugger”’ (review article), Cahiers de la 


presse, I (1938), 143-48. 
4? Brussels, 1935. 


43 Baron B. VERHAEGEN, La presse catholique a 
Bruxelles; J. VERSTRAELEN, De katholieke presse te 
Gent; J. DEMARTEAU, La presse catholique au pays de 
Liége and La presse catholique dans la province de 
Hainaut; F. Pris, De katholieke dagbladpers te 
Antwer pen (all Antwerp, 1936). 


44 But since 1940 there has been, at the Univer- 
sity of London, a lectureship in the history of news- 
papers, held by H. Graham Pollard. 
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no periodicals devoted to its study,*5 the history 
of the British press has been investigated with 
the thoroughness and soundness of judgment 
characteristic of English historical scholarship. ** 
In the field of bibliography the most important 
publication of recent years is the four volumes 
of the Cambridge bibliography of English litera- 
ture,47 which contain about 178 pages of data 
compiled by H. G. Pollard on the periodical 
press. The short-title list of “‘newssheets and 
newsbooks” in Volume I (pp. 736-63) is con- 
veniently classified in pamphlets and broad- 
sides, single-sheet corantos, earliest news period- 
icals, semiannual foreign histories, with an ap- 
pended bibliography of modern works concern- 
ing the forerunners, origins,** and earliest stage 
of the British periodical press. Volume II, 
whose chronological limits are 1600 and 1800, 
contains (pp. 656-738) lists of dialogue papers, 
periodical essays, magazines, reviews, and news- 
papers. The latter part has a section on 
“Bibliographies, histories, and special studies.”’ 
We find a similar scheme in Volume III, devoted 
to the nineteenth century; but here the litera- 
ture on the history of journalism (pp. 779-845) 
is preceded by a very helpful list of works on 
the technical development of the press. The 
short-title list of the periodicals itself is divided 
into daily papers, weekly papers, magazines and 
reviews, school and university journalism, an- 
nuals, and yearbooks. Volume IV contains the 
index to Volumes I-III. 

The richest newspaper collection in England 
—outside the British Museum—is to be found 
at the Bodleian Library. Its catalogue has been 
established by R. T. Milford and published, 
after revision, by D. M. Sutherland.4° This 
short-title list has its place on the reference 
shelves next to the Times’ Tercentenary handlist 
of English and Welsh newspapers’ and R. S. 


48 Many important articles on the subject have 
appeared in the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society (London). 

46 See chapter “Historical bibliography,” in the 
Year’s work in librarianship (London, since 1928). 


47 London, 1941. 


48 It is necessary to point out here that Matthias 
A. SHAABER, Some forerunners of the newspaper in 
England (Philadelphia, 1929), remains the most im- 
portant work on the subject. 


49 Oxford Bibliographical Society proceedings and 
papers, IV, Part II (1936). 


5° London, 1920. 
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Crane and F. B. Kaye, Census of British news- 
papers and periodicals, 1620-1800. 

For the “‘incunabula” period of English jour- 
nalism Folke Dahl’s ‘Short title catalogue of 
English corantos and newsbooks, 1620~1642”’5? 
provides a convenient tool for identification, as 
it points to the necessity of further search in li- 
braries and archives. At least a thousand single- 
sheet or quarto newspapers are known to have 
been printed between 1620 and 1632 and be- 
tween 1638 and 1642, but Dahl was able to lo- 
cate only about one-third of these. 

Many of the early English single-sheet 
corantos bear a Dutch imprint; but some of 
them might have been printed in London, (prob- 
ably by Thomas Archer, one of the most active 
members—with Butter and Bourne—of a ring 
of newsbook publishers) where partnerships were 
formed as easily as they were dissolved and 
were frequently followed by the establishment 
of rival enterprises. This, at least, is the opinion 
of Laurence Hanson, whose article “English 
newsbooks, 1620-1641’’53 throws some light on 
the editorial methods of early newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

The same author has published Government 
and the press, 1645-176 3,54 dealing with the peri- 
od of English newspaper history which starts 
with the expiration of the Licensing Act and 
ends after the publication of No. 45 of Wilkes’ 
North Briton. It is, primarily, an account of the 
administration of laws and the efforts made by 
the government to restrict a press which en- 
joyed, during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, a “liberty unique in Europe.” The 
chapter on the government press contains some 
illuminating information concerning news gath- 
ering and reporting by diplomatic agents. John 
Wilkes, the famous editor of the North Briton, 
is, in Hanson’s well-justified opinion, “the most 
significant figure of the history of the freedom 
of the press.”’ Hanson makes no effort, however, 
to re-write Wilkes’ biography, which is the sub- 
ject of many recent works. The contents of the 
North Briton have been analyzed by George 
Nobbe.ss The chief merit of his book consists in 


5t Chapel Hill, N.C., 1929. 


52 Library (transactions of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety), 4th ser., XIX (1938), 44-98. 


53 Ibid., XVIII (1938), 355-84. 
54 Oxford, 1936. 
55 The North Briton (New York, 1938). 


his attempt to assign individual articles to 
Wilkes and to his coeditor, Churchill. 

Defoe’s Review (1704-11) has been recently 
reprinted in its entirety,5°and its value as a his- 
torical source was appraised in the Journal (XII 
[1940], 221-32) by William T. Morgan. Another 
English periodical of the eighteenth century, 
Cave’s Gentleman’s magazine (1731-54) has been 
investigated by Carl L. Carlson.s? He pays spe- 
cial attention to Dr. Johnson’s participation in 
this editorial venture and devotes a chapter to 
“The Magazine and America.”’ The description 
of Cave’s business methods is well written; but 
the bibliographical data concerning the Maga- 
zine are far from complete, and there are mis- 
takes concerning the biographies of some of the 
contributors to its literary pages.s* 

The most important publication on the Brit- 
ish press which appeared during the period cov- 
ered by the present survey is without doubt the 
monumental history of the Times.s® This anon- 
ymous work—in which “‘a number of past and 
present members of the stafi’’ share credit, but 
whose spiritus movens seems to be Stanley 
Morison®**—has been reviewed in the Journal,” 
so that further comment on its merits would be 
superfluous. Mention should be made, however, 
of the exceptional interest of the account given 
in Volume I, chapter vii, of the invention in 
1814 of the first steam press by the German, 
Friedrich Koenig, and of the chapters (Vol. II, 
chap. iv, “Speeding up the news,” and chap. vii, 
“Foreign correspondence to 1855”) devoted to 
the description of the methods of news gathering 
and reporting of foreign affairs. The “portrait 
of a newspaper,”’ which Wilfred Hindle draws 
of the Morning Post,®? is a posthumous eulogy 
written after the merger of this once highly in- 


56 9 vols.; Facsimile Text Society, 1938. 

57 The Gentleman’s magazine (Providence, R.L., 
1938). 

58 See Donald F. Bonn, “The Gentleman’s maga- 


zine” (review article), Modern philology, XXXVIII 
(1940-41), 85-100. 


59 Vol. I, “The Thunderer”’ in the making (London, 
1935); Vol. II, The tradition established, 1861-1884 
(London, 1938). The work will be complete in three 
volumes. 


6° Author of The English newspaper: some account 
of the physical development of journals printed in Lon- 
don between 1622 and the present day (Oxford, 1932). 


6: By A. H. Imvag, XI (1939), 541-42. 
62 The Morning Post 1772-1937 (London, 1937). 
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fluential paper with the Daily Telegraph. It 
makes entertaining reading, but more could 
have been added to describe the editorial meth- 
ods of the Morning Post’s first editor, Henry 
Bate, and to stress its political importance as 
Lord Palmerston’s mouthpiece from 1849 to 
1867. 

The details given in the two Times volumes 
concerning the financial side of its history and 
the importance of advertising revenue for the 
immediate success of the Morning Post point to- 
ward the necessity to evaluate the evolution of 
the British press in the nineteenth century in 
terms of economic, as well as of political, his- 
tory. Information concerning the past of the 
newspaper industry can be found in Max Grun- 
becks’ Die britische Presse®3 and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, in the Report on the British press published 
by the study group known as “PEP” (Political 
and Economic Planning).*4 

The story of British general periodicals, fol- 
lowing the lines of Mott’s exhaustive work on 
American magazines,°5 remains to be written. 
In recent years the appearance of several mono- 
graphs on individual periodicals breaks ground 
for such an undertaking. 

One of the feremost periodicals of the nine- 
teenth century was the Athenaeum, started in 
1828, which at present is the New statesman and 
nation, incorporating the Athenaeum. Its editor 
from 1830 to 1846, Charles Dilke, fought a re- 
lentless battle against “‘puffery,”’ that is, re- 
viewing of books inspired by their publishers or 
influenced by friendly relations between author 
and reviewer. This crusade is described at 
length in chapter ii of Leslie A. Marchand’s very 
valuable The Athenaeum.® It throws much light 
on a little-known aspect of book publishing. 
Under the title The party of humanity®? Edwin 
M. Everett has published a book on the first 
decade (1865-74) of another Victorian periodi- 
cal, The fortnightly review, founded as an 
avowed imitation of the Revue des deux mondes 
by a group headed by Anthony Trollope, James 
C. Morison, and Frederick Chapman. Chapter 
i, a short account of British periodicals from 


63 Vol. I, Historische Entwicklung und Gegenwarts- 
struktur der englischen Presse (Leipzig, 1936). 


6s London, 1937. 


6s Frank Luther Mort, A history of American 
magazines (3 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 1931-38). 


66 Chapel Hill, N.C., 1941. 


*7 Chapel Hill, N.C., 1930. 
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Waterloo to the accession of Queen Victoria, 
will undoubtedly be the most useful for the his- 
torian of the press, the other ones being primar- 
ily a contribution to the history of ideas. 

For completeness’ sake, attention must be 
directed to the check list of the Periodical press 
of London, theatrical and literary, compiled by 
Felix Sper.®* It is replete with omissions and 
errors and can be discarded now in view of the 
existence of the Cambridge bibliography men- 
tioned above. Le Fanu’s short-title list, British 
periodicals of medicine,» is a much more solid 
piece of work. It contains 1,362 titles of medical 
periodicals published in the British Empire, the 
earliest dating from 1684. 

Increased attention has been given in the 
last years to the history of the relatively young 
newspaper industry in the dominions. Its most 
important expression is Carlton McNaught’s re- 
port on the Canadian press, Canada gets the 
news,?° issued under the auspices of the Canadi- 
an Institute of International Affairs and the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. It deals with the 
critical investigation of present conditions and 
methods, but it contains numerous references to 
the past and bears evidence of diligent study of 
the literature. Its bibliography has been com- 
piled by Miss A. J. E. Lunn” for the account of 
the National Committee for Canada of the In- 
ternational Committee of Historical Sciences. 
T. E. G. Cutten’s History of the press in South 
Africa” represents a series of disconnected 
notices. The chapters devoted to the Africans 
(Dutch) and the native press are particularly 
unsatisfactory; yet the Bantu papers offered a 
possibility of most interesting case study. Of 
Australian publications, I have seen only the 
biographical sketch of John Fairfax, founder of 
the Sydney Morning Herald.73 There is, how- 
ever, nothing in it concerning the story of this 
oldest newspaper of the southern hemisphere 
which cannot be found in the centennial vol- 


68 Boston, 1937. 

69 Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Institute of 
the History of Medicine (Baltimore, 1938). 

7 Toronto, 1940. 

7 “Bibliography of the history of the Canadian 
press,” Canadian historical review, XXII (1941), 
416-33. 

72 Cape Town, 1935. 

73 J. J. Farrrax, The story of John Fairfax, com- 
memorating the centenary of the Fairfax proprietary 
of the Sydney Morning Herald 1841-1941 (Sydney, 
1941). 
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ume published in 1931.74 Newspapers published 
in New Zealand now can be conveniently lo- 
cated, thanks to a finding list established by 
G. H. Scholefield.*s 

The literature of the history of the French 
press is spotty.7© Much has been published on 
the journalism of the French Revolution, but 
the period from the founding of the Gazette by 
Théophraste Renaudot?? to the end of the Old 
Regime remains strangely neglected. There is 
real need for an extensive bibliographical in- 
vestigation of the periodicals previous to 1789, 
combined with the listing of the holdings of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and provincial libraries. 
Hatin’s Bibliographie,’* published in 1866, was 
then a notable achievement, but it has now lost a 
good part of its former value. The newspapers 
and periodicals of the French Revolution, which 
offer no fewer problems to the bibliographer 
than to the historian, have been investigated by 
André Martin and Gérard Walter for inclusion 
in the new Catalogue de l’histoire de la Révolution 
frangaise of the Bibliothéque Nationale.’ Pres- 
ent conditions in France—so unfavorable to the 
study of the French Revolution—will undoubt- 
edly prevent for the time being the publication 
of further volumes of this ambitious undertak- 
ing, which owes its inception to the former di- 
rector-general of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
M. Julien Cain. 

The only recent general outline of the history 
of the French press is ‘made in Germany.’’% 


744 century of journalism: the Sydney Morning 
Herald and its record of Australian life (Sydney). 


73 A union catalogue of New Zealand newspapers 
preserved in public libraries, newspaper offices, etc. 
(Wellington, 1938). 

76See Georges Bourgin’s survey mentioned in 
n. 5, above. 


77 There are two recent books on the “father of 
French journalism”: a biography written by the 
members of the jury of the literary prize which bears 
his name (Paris, 1927) and Arsene CHAucuaT, La 
curieuse et grande figure de Théophraste Renaudot 
(Paris, 1937), which is an anthology of errors. 

18 Bibliographie historique et critique de la presse 
francaise (Paris, 1866). Hatin is also the author of 
Histoire politique et littéraire de la presse en France 
(8 vols.; Paris, 1859~—61). 

79 Paris, 1936. Two volumes have appeared to 
date. 

80> Gustav GRUBER, Die Presse im Wandel der 
politischen Systeme Frankreichs bis zum Weltkriege 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1937). 


Mr. Gruber’s ignorance of the subject (he is un- 
aware of the existence of such fundamental 
works as Georges Weill, Le journal,® the biog- 
raphy of Girardin by Maurice Reclus,® and 
Jean Morienval, Les créateurs de la grande 
presse*3) is equaled only by his zeal to prove the 
corruption and the chauvinism of the French 
press of all times and in all places. Hermann 
Eich’s Die Nachrichten politik der fransésischen 
Presse von der Emser Depesche bis sur Gegen- 
wart*s is of the same vintage. 

The ‘Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences et 
des beaux arts,” usually called Journal de Tré- 
voux, are well known as an important source for 
the religious and intellectual history of the 
eighteenth century.*s Amsterdam reprints and 
Italian translations prove the influence of this 
Jesuit publication whose external history has 
been written by Gustave Dumas in Histoire du 
Journal de Trévoux depuis 1701 jusqu’en 1762.*° 
The author has been handicapped by an almost 
complete lack of archival sources. Hans Molz, 
author of Die elsdssische Presse im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert,87 has been more fortunate in this respect. 
Making full use of the abundant records of the 
Municipal Archives at Strassburg, he describes, 
in a first part, the state of printing, publishing, 
bookselling, censorship regulations, and facil- 
ities of communication. He then proceeds to a 
chronological account of individual periodicals 
established between 1731 and 1789. He makes 
no attempt, however, to appraise the contents 
of the periodicals or to evaluate their influence. 

The great Exposition of the Catholic Press 
held in Rome in 1936 contained a most inter- 
esting exhibit of French Catholic periodicals of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Chief 
credit for its organization, as well as for a well- 
written and well-illustrated catalogue,** must be 


§t Paris, 1934. 

& Emile de Girardin, le créateur de la presse mo- 
derne (Paris, 1934). 

83 Les créateurs de la grande presse en France: 
Emile de Girardin, H. de Villemessant, Moise Millaud 
(Paris, 1933). 

84 Frankfort a.M., 1939. 

8s See Robert R. PALMER, “The French Jesuits in 
the age of Enlightenment,” American historical re- 
view, XLIV (1939), 44-58. 

86 Paris, 1936. 

87 Strassburg, 1937. 


88 La presse catholique en France: guide mémorial 
(Paris, 1936). 
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given to Jean Morienval, whose book on the 
founders of the Parisian “‘penny press’’®’ is one 
of the best contributions to newspaper history 
published during the last twenty years. 

Numerous books concerning the history of 
the Italian press have appeared in recent years, 
but most of them are of poor workmanship. The 
most prolific writer in this field is Francesco 
Fattorello.2° His Notizie per una bibliografia del 
giornalismo italiano” are comprehensive but not 
entirely satisfactory. General works on Italian 
history are mentioned without any indication 
concerning their special contribution to the his- 
tory of the press; there are hundreds of titles of 
magazine articles of only superficial value, 
which could easily have been omitted. Fat- 
torello is also the author of an outline of a his- 
tory of the Italian press from its origin to 
1937.” It is based almost exclusively on second- 
ary sources, and no systematic effort has been 
made to check their exactness. It is a pity that 
the foremost authority on the Italian press has 
found no time to peruse the very numerous 
materials scattered through the archives in his 
country. 

Among the contributions to local history, 
Enrico Jovane’s book on Turinese journalism, 
Il primo giornalismo torinese. Diritto. Politica. 
Storia,®3 is one of the most satisfactory. He 
dwells especially on the history of the first news- 
paper published in that city, the Successi del 
Mondo, started in 1645. The story of journalism 
in Milan is the subject of two volumes by Caz- 
zamini Mussi,%4 written with a grandiloquence 
which provokes distrust. Volume II is slightly 
better than Volume I, but let us note that the 
best account of Lombardian journalism in the 
period 1814-48 is still Kent Robert Greenfield’s 
Economics and liberalism in the Risorgimento,% 


89 See n. 83, above. 

% Editor of the quarterly review Giornalismo, 
founded in 1939. 

%* Udine, 1936-37. 

92 Jl giornalismo italiano dalle origini agli anni 
1848-1849 (Udine, 1937). 

93 Torino, 1938. 

94 1 giornalismo a Milano dalle origini alla pri- 
ma guerra d’independenza (Milan, 1934); Ji giorna- 
lismo a Milano dal Quarantotto al Novecento (Milan, 
1935). 


95 A study of nationalism in Lombardy 1814-1848 
(Baltimore, 1934). Reviewed by S. W. Halperin in 
the Journal, VI (1934), 467-69. An Italian transls- 
tion appeared in 1941. 
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Part II: “Journalism.”’ The title of Miss Aure- 
lia Bobbio’s book Le reviste fiorentine del prin- 
ctpio del secolo (1903-1916) is slightly mislead- 
ing: this is not a connected and continuous 
story of periodical publishing in Florence but 
an evaluation of the tendencies, significance, 
and influence (on philosophy, literature, poli- 
tics) of six leading periodicals: Leonardo, Her- 
mes, Il regno, La voce, L’anima,and L’acerba. 

The civil war greatly reduced the output of 
scientific publications in Spain during the years 
1936-39. The only event which we have to 
mention here is the publication of the third and 
last volume of the Bibliografia Catalana. Premsa 
by Joan Givanel i Mas.” This is the most de- 
tailed bibliography of periodicals ever published 
in any country. No fewer than 1,186 pages were 
necessary to describe, in the alphabetical order 
of their place of issue, 3,152 periodicals in Cata- 
lan published from the end of the eighteenth 
century to 1925. Numerous facsimiles adorn 
this excellently printed work—a worthy monu- 
ment to a language at present denied any pos- 
sibility of expression in its own country. 

The abundant literature concerning the 
Swiss press is now conveniently indexed in the 
Bibliographie sur Geschichte des schweizerischen 
Zeitungswesens,** compiled under the direction 
of Professor Werner Naef by Fritz Blaser, au- 
thor of the current bibliography on the same 
subject published annually in the Schweize- 
risches Gutenbergmuseum. The earlier history of 
German-Swiss magazines is the subject of a 
solid work by Carl Ludwig Lang: Die Zeit- 
schriften der deutschen Schweiz bis sum Ausgang 
der 18. Jahrhunderts. He endeavors to com- 
plete and to correct, in a geographically limited 
field, Kirchner’s fundamental bibliography pub- 
lished in 1927.'° Lang’s book contains a short 
sketch of the evolution of the Swiss press to the 


96 Florence, 1936 (““Pubblicazioni della Scuola d 
Filologia Moderna della R. Universita di Roma,” 
Vol. II). 


97 Barcelona, 1931-37. Vol. I, Agramunt-Barce- 
lona; Vol. II, Begunda Alta-Xativa; Vol. III, Index 
al fabetic. 

98 Basel, 1940. This bibliography has been pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Swiss Historical 
Society as part of the project of the Commission on 
the History of the Press of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. 


9 Leipzig, 1939. 


100 Die Grundlagen des deutschen Zeitschriften- 
wesens (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1928-31). 
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end of the eighteenth century and also an analo- 
gous chapter on the history of German-language 
magazines, fully described in the bibliographi- 
cal part and analyzed as to their contents, the 
methods of editing and publishing, and their 
diffusion in a “Systematische Betrachtung.” 

The periodical press of Sweden has found, 
long ago, its bibliographer, Bernard Lund- 
stedt,’™ and its historian, Otto Sylwan.'? There 
remains nothing more to be done than mono- 
graphs on individual periodicals. Submitted 
generally as doctoral theses (Akademiska av- 
handlingar), they are written with a genuine 
love of the unimportant and contain an impres- 
sive wealth of notes and bibliographical data. 
There is sound, if dull, scholarship in works like 
Gunnar Svanfeldt’s heavy (756 pages) book on 
Posten,3 a periodical inspired by the exam- 
ple set forth six decades earlier in Steele’s Tatler 
and Addison’s Spectator. Still better are J. 
Viktor Johannson’s two volumes on Extra- 
Posten,'°4 with interesting details concerning the 
echo of the French Revolution in Sweden and 
a systematic analytical bibliography of the 
contents, 1792-95. ‘The influence of Afton- 
bladet, chief organ of the opposition Liberal 
party, led by Lars Hierta in the Swedish riksdag, 
is evaluated by Jan Géransson.'*5 Some atten- 
tion is directed to the revolutionary movements 
of 1830 in France as reflected by the Swedish 
press. A German dissertation devoted to the 
Swedish provincial press of today'®® contains 
some fifty pages on its historical evolution from 
1717. This sketch, based chiefly on Sylwan’s 
works, will be of value to those who cannot read 
Swedish. Mention must be made, finally, of a 


ot Author of Sveriges periodiska literatur (3 vols.; 
Stockholm, 1895~1902). 


102 Author of Sveriges periodiska literatur under 
Srihetstidens forra del (Lund, 1892), Svenska pressens 
historia till statsvdluningen 1772 (Lund, 1896),Ur tid- 
nigspressens historia (Lund, 1902), Pressens utveck- 
ling under det nittonde drhundraded (Lund, 1924). 


103 Posten 1768-1760 och dess forfdttere. Ett littera- 
turhistorisk bidrag till studiet av frihetstidens sista 
skede (Stockholm, 1938). 


104 E-xtra-Posten 1792-1795. Studier i 1790—1alets 
svenska pressoch litteraturhistorie (Gothenburg, 1936). 

105 Aftonbladet som politisk tidning 1830-1835 
(Uppsala, 1937). 

106 Rudolf Fieck, Die schwedische Provinz presse 


der Gegenwart unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihrer 
historischen Grundlagen (Leipzig, 1938). 


short bibliography of the Finnish press, con- 
taining 797 items.**7 

In 1937 Professor Jarkowski, Poland’s fore- 
most authority on the press of his country, pub- 
lished in the German Zeitungswissenschaft a 
lengthy and inclusive account of its history.'* 
Its early stage is investigated in Ursula Hahl- 
weg’s Flugblatt und Zeitung in den Anfangen des 
Zeitungswesens in Polen.’ As in western Euro- 
pean countries, a great number of nonperiodical 
newssheets were printed in Poland from 1557 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
many of them in foreign languages (German, 
French, or Italian). The reason for this multi- 
linguism is to be found in the desire of the Polish 
court to acquaint foreign opinion with the vicis- 
situdes of Poland’s long struggle against the 
Turks and to diffuse its views on some issues of 
foreign policy. In the absence of large merchant 
interests, which in western Europe were respon- 
sible to a large extent for the exchange of news, 
ecclesiastical establishments (in the first in- 
stance, those of the Jesuits and the Piarists) 
played an important role in the process of the 
diffusion of news in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Poland. There is also a comprehensive 
study of Polish feminine periodicals and femi- 
nine journalism."?° 

The great importance of the periodical press 
has been emphasized many times by Lenin and 
other interpreters of communism. Their the- 
ories have been put into practice on a large scale 
in Soviet Russia and also in other countries 
where the Communist press—legal, or ‘‘under- 
ground,” as is now true of France—has been or- 
ganized in a highly efficient manner. It may 
seem strange, therefore, to those who are not 
familiar with the subtleties of Soviet policies, 
that nothing has been published in Russia dur- 
ing the last decade on the history of the foreign 
press; and only sporadic and ineffectual at- 
tempts have been made to study Russian jour- 
nalism of the period before 1917, so far as it was 
not directly connected with the history of the 
Bolshevist party. 


107 Akseli ROUTAVARA, Suomen Sanomalehdisto 
1771-1932. La presse finlandaise en 1771-1932. Ex- 
posé bibliographique (Helsinki, 1935). 

108 “Tie polnische Presse in Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart,” Zeitungswissenschaft, 1937, No. 8. 


109 Kénigsberg, 1940. 


110 Sofia ZALESKA, Czasopisma kobiece w Polsce. 
Materiaty do historii czasopism w latach 1818-1937 
(Warsaw, 1937). 
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The most accessible short account of the de- 
velopment of the Russian magazines is to be 
found in Volume XXV of the “Great Soviet en- 
cyclopedia.”""* The ‘‘Guide to the sources of 
Russian history,’’ Volume II, by S. A. Nikitin," 
contains a chapter (pp. 153-204) devoted to 
“Journalism and political writing.” Here the 
author gives a short evaluation of the impor- 
tance of periodicals as a historical source and 
appraisals of important Russian periodicals 
(general, technical, historical) and _ political 
newspapers of the nineteenth century. Many 
valuable articles on individual Russian (and 
foreign) periodicals are scattered through the 
ten volumes (out of twelve) of the “Literary en- 
cyclopedia”"3 that have appeared up to the 
present time. The French title of G. D. Levon- 
jan’s Russian work—Presse périodique arméni- 
enne. Catalogue complet des journaux et des re- 
vues arméniens (1794-1934)"*—shows with suf- 
ficient clearness what it is. The 1,586 items are 
classified in chronological order. Bibliographi- 
cal information concerning the Jewish press in 
Russia has been compiled by Udo Ivask."5 The 
documents concerning the first newspaper in 
the Lettonian language, the Pétersburgas Avizém, 
have been edited by A. Tentelis and A. Alte- 
ments."*© They are interesting not only for the 
history of the beginnings of Lettish emancipa- 
tion but also for the understanding of Russian 
methods of censorship. 

Owing to difficulties in gaining access, at the 
present time, to publications issued in south- 
eastern Europe, the following comments fall 
short of their goal of comprehensiveness. In the 
case of Hungary, linguistic difficulties add their 
burden to the problem of supply. I regret that 
I am unable to give full credit to some recent 
Hungarian books which I know by title only.""7 


™“Zhurnaly,” Bolshaya Sovetskaya entsiklope- 
diya (Moscow, 1932). 

12 Tstochnikovedeni ye 
1940). 

13 Literaturnaya entsiklopediya (Moscow, 1929- 


istorii SSSR (Moscow, 


39). 
"14 Armyanskaya periodicheskaya pechat. Polny 
katalog armyanskikh gazet i shurnalov (Erevan, 1934/ 
35). 

™S Vevreyskaya periodicheskaya pechat v Rossii. 
Materialy dlya istorii yevreyskoy zhurnalistiky (Tal- 
linn, 1935). 

116 Latvijas vestures avoti I. Dokumenti par “Péter- 
burgas Avisém” (Riga, 1937). 

17 Bibliographical notes and critical reviews of 
these works are to be found in the periodical A Sajto 
[The press], published since 1927. 
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Happily, there are a few publications in foreign 
languages concerning the Hungarian press 
which will be useful to non-Hungarian scholars. 
I have already mentioned Tibor Barath’s ac- 
count in French."* Walter Raichle’s Das un- 
garische Zeitungswesen'*® shows considerable 
prejudice in all matters pertaining to Hun- 
garian-German relations, but its historical por- 
tions are satisfactory. Heinrich Rez’s Deutsche 
Zeitungen und Zeitschriften in Ungarn® is a 
bibliography of about 1,800 German periodicals 
published in Hungary between 1705 and 1918, 
preceded by a short historical account. Ernst 
Weisenfeld’s Die Geschichte der politischen Pub- 
lizistik bei den Siebenbiirger Sachsen’ is based 
on archival materials in Vienna, Budapest, and 
Hermannstadt (Sibiu), as well as on a diligent 
perusal of existing files of German-Saxon period- 
icals published between 1784 and 1914. It pic- 
tures the development of political journalism in 
a national minority which has always been par- 
ticularly active and coherent. The attention is 
focused on relations with Germany and the 
struggle with the Budapest government. 

Only scant attention has been given to the 
history of the Rumanian press. The scope of 
Claudio Isopesco’s La stampa periodica romeno- 
italiana in Romania e in Italia’? needs explana- 
tion. The burden of the book is a discussion of 
the contribution of Rumanian writers to Italian 
and even to French letters. The number of peri- 
odicals published in Rumania wholly or partly 
in Italian does not exceed thirty; they are 
minutely described, and their contents are 
enumerated. I do not know if anything has been 
published recently in Bulgaria on the press of 
that country. A Bulgarian student’s German 
dissertation'*3 does not add much to our knowl- 
edge. The confusion of its historical part may 
be caused only by an insufficient mastery of the 
German language; the failure to make use of 


™8 See n. 5, above. 


9 Berlin, 1938 (““Ungarische Bibliothek,” Vol. I, 
No. 22). 
120 Munich, 1935 (“Institut zur Erforschung des 


deutschen Volkstums im Siiden und Siidosten,”’ 
No. 8). 


121 Frankfurt a.M., 1939 (“Zeitung und Zeit,’’ 
Vol. IX). 
22 Rome, 1937 (Istituto per l’Europa Orientale). 


3 Emil Zwetanoff Poporr, Entwicklung und 
Charakter des bulgarischen Zeitungswesens (Limburg 
a.d. Lahn, 1937). 
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some of the most important Bulgarian works on 
the subject is less easily condoned. 

Material concerning the Yugoslav press is 
more abundant than that for any other Balkan 
country. A short sketch written by Svetislaw 
Chumarevich for the governmental press serv- 
ice'*4 gives an official and somewhat distorted 
picture for foreign consumption. Bogomir Ska- 
berné’s Die Anfdinge der jugoslawischen Presse 
und die Bestrebungen sur sprachlichen Einheit's 
does not supersede the late Herman Wendel’s 
brilliant Der Kampf der Siidslawen um Freiheit 
und Einheit.° We must turn to books in Sloveni- 
an, Croatian, and Serbian in order to gain sound 
knowledge concerning the development of their 
periodical literature. The catalogue of the ex- 
hibition of the Slovenian press held at Zagreb in 
19377 (Vol. I), HergeSié’s book on the Croat 
periodicals anterior to 1848, and S. Sumare- 
vié’s [Chumarevich] account of Serbian printing 
up to 1839"? all contain a great accumulation of 
data. 

The origins of the Egyptian press go back to 
1798, when a short-lived Courrier d’Egyple was 
published by the Napoleonic army. Periodicals 
in Arabic made their first appearance in 1828. 
These one hundred and fifty years of newspaper 
history are studied in two recent publications. 
The worth of the German book by an Egyptian 
student, Kamal Eldin Galal,'3° is marred by 
persistent attacks on British policy in Egypt, 
sometimes wholly irrelevant to the subject. The 
anonymous survey in L’Egypte indépendante*! 
is far more objective, but its brevity restricts its 
value. 

The Indian press has found, at last, a very 
able and competent historiographer in Miss 
Margarita Barns.'s? Aware of the shortcomings 


"24 Belgrade, 1937. 125 Berlin, 1936. 


126 Frankfurt a.M., 1925. 


127 Razstava slovenskago novinarstva v Ljubljani 
(Ljubljana, 1937). This catalogue contains a bibliog- 
raphy of all Slovenian periodicals published since 
1797. 

128 Hrvatske novine 1 Casopisy do 1848 r. (Zagreb, 
1936). 

129 Stampa u Srba do 1839 r. (Belgrade, 1936). 


130 Entstehung und Entwicklung der Tages presse in 
Aegypten (Frankfurt a.M., 1939). 


_ 13" Published by the Centre d’Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére (Paris, 1938). 


132 The Indian press: a history of the growth of pub- 
lic opinion in India (London, 1940). 


and the bias of earlier Indian studies on the sub- 
ject, she has based her book, as far as possible, 
on original sources, some of which she repro- 
duces in extenso. Her understanding of the prob- 
lem involved is shown by the statements that “a 
history of the Indian press must be, to a certain 
extent, a history of the British occupation of 
India” and also ‘“‘a study of the graduate and 
continuent enlargement of public opinion.” Due 
emphasis is given to the description of the ver- 
nacular press. The economic aspects of news- 
paper publishing are, however, completely neg- 
lected. The chapter devoted to “Scientific and 
technical journalism” is much too brief (53 
pages). 

Several works in Western languages have ap- 
peared in recent years on the history of Chinese 
journalism.'33 They are difficult to appraise 
for one who has no possibility of checking 
their accuracy by consulting Chinese sources. 
There is only one cited in Lin Yutang’s A history 
of the press and public opinion in China,'34 name- 
ly Ko Kungchen’s ‘‘History of Chinese journal- 
ism.”’ Lin Yutang’s approach to the problem is 
clearly stated by himself: ‘The history of the 
Chinese press becomes interesting to the writer 
only as a history of the struggle between public 
opinion and authority in China.”’ The strength 
of the work consists in the description of pres- 
ent-day journalism, but the two chapters head- 
ed respectively ““The beginnings of the modern 
press (1815~—1895)”’ and “The pre-revolutionary 
reform press (1815~1911),”’ as well as the list of 
important periodicals, are also of value as the 
most recent account in the English language. A 
work of similar scope, only longer, is Miss Lin- 
Shu-Shen’s French Histoire du journalisme en 
Chine.*35 She devotes more space than Lin Yu- 
tang to the official “newspapers” supposedly es- 
tablished as early as the eighth century. But on 
this period the most valuable addition to our 
knowledge seems to be Hs. Y. Chien’s Das alte 
chinesische Nachrichtenwesen und die chinesische 
Staats presse.'3° 

The literature concerning the press of the 
Latin-American countries is rather abundant, 


733 See R. LOWENTHAL, Western literature on Chi- 
nese journalism (Tientsin, 1937). Of the 681 titles 
listed, 609 are in English. 


134 Published for the China Institute of Pacific 
Relations (Shanghai, 1936). 


"35 Doctoral dissertation (Avesnes, 1937). 


36 Berlin, 1934. 
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but there has been a real need for a general sur- 
vey embracing the whole of Spanish-speaking 
America. This we have at last in José Torre 
Revello’s El libro, la imprenta y el periodismo en 
América durante la dominacién espanola.*3' The 
author’s knowledge of the intellectual histery of 
Spain and her colonies is surpassed by no one. 
He has worked for many years in European ar- 
chives, especially in the Archivo de Indias at 
Seville, and he draws very extensively upon un- 
published manuscript sources. Chapter v (pp. 
160-205) of his new book is devoted to the first 
newspapers published in Mexico City, Guate- 
mala, Lima, Havana, Bogoté, Buenos Aires, 
Vera Cruz, Santiago de Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Montevideo, Caracas, and Guadalajara. The 
first periodical printed in Latin America was the 
Gaceta de México y noticias de Nueva Espana, 
started in 1722, but there were earlier single- 
sheet papers or newsbook publications. Revel- 
lo’s survey is limited to the origins. Information 
concerning the Latin-American press of the peri- 
od of independence can be found conveniently 
in the appendix to the Spanish translation of 
Georges Weill’s Le journal.'3* 

Of individual countries, Argentina has been 
particularly active in the field of newspaper his- 
tory. Enrique Pefia has published a very de- 
tailed and richly illustrated catalogue (running 
to 632 pages) of his great collection of Argentine 
periodicals.*39 Political papers of the nineteenth 
century are indexed in a series of synoptic tables 
established by the National Library at Buenos 
Aires."4° Miss Juana Lesser’s book on the Ar- 
gentine press, published in Spanish and Ger- 
man,'* is far from being the “pioneer work,”’ as 


137 Buenos Aires, 1940 (“Publicaciones del In- 
stituto de Investigaciones Histéricas,” No. 74). 


138 FE] diario-con un apéndice sobre periodismo y 
periodistas en Hispato-América por J. A. Fernandez 
de Castro y Andres Hinestrosa (Mexico, 1941). 


"39 Estudio delos periddicos existentes en la “Biblio- 
teca Enrique Pena’’ (Buenos Aires, 1935). 


14° Un siglo de periddicos en la Biblioteca Nacional 
(politicos) catdlogo por fechas 1800-1899 (Buenos 
Aires, 1935). Avelina M. IBanez, “Sinopsis tabular 
de las publicaciénes de caracter periodistico apare- 
cidas en Buenos Aires hasta 1830,” IJo Congreso 
Internacional de Historia de America, V, 145-87, is 
established on similar lines. 


41 Die argentinische Presse. El periodismo argen- 
tino (Berlin, 1938). 
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Professor Walther Heide calls it in his introduc- 
tion; but it will prove a useful compilation. The 
historical part (a little less than half of the vol- 
ume) traces the evolution of Argentine journal- 
ism from 1764 (date of the earliest existing writ- 
ten news bulletins) to the present day. There is 
not a single footnote and no bibliography. Pur- 
suing its general policy, the Academia Nacional 
de la Historia has issued several facsimile re- 
prints of important Argentine periodicals.'# 
The foremost authority on Colombian journal- 
ism is Gustavo Otero-Mufioz. His Historia del 
periodismo en Colombia's represents an epit- 
ome of two earlier works: the first volume (cov- 
ering the years 1737-1819) of a book with the 
same title, published in 1925, and his Catdlogo 
de todos los periédicos que existen en la Biblioteca 
Nacional, printed in 1936. Alejandro Andrade 
Coello’s ‘“‘Resefia del periodismo en Quito’"44 
can be considered as an outline of the history 
of the Ecuadorian press in general, in view of the 
fact that no important papers were published 
outside the capital city. On Mexican journalism 
we have a superficial book by Teodoro Torres*4s 
with an appended chronological list embracing 
the period from 1730 to 1893. Francisco J. 
Santamaria’s Datos, materiales y apuntes para la 
historia del periodismo en Tabasco'* is composed 
of two parts of unequal value: the first is a re- 
vised edition of a report covering the years 
1825-92 containing information established long 
ago by two earlier authors; the second part, 
1893-1935,embodies the author’s own extensive 
investigations. 

Carlos A. Romero, director of the Peruvian 
National Library, enjoys unusual qualifications 
as an author on the subject whereof he writes. 
His Origencs del periodismo en el Perti'*? con- 
tains much factual information. About sixty 


’ 


nonperiodical ‘‘relaciones,” “‘noticiarios,” or 


142 Fl Argos, de Buenos Aires, 1821-24 (4 vols.; 
Buenos Aires, 1931-41); La Moda (Buenos Aires, 
1938); El Zonda, de San Juan, 1839 (Buenos Aires, 
1939). 


43 Bogota, 1936. 

™44In his En torno de la prensa nacional (Quito, 
1937): 

145 Periodismo (Mexico, 1937). 

146 Mexico, 1936. 


™47 Lima, 1940. 
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“gacetas” were printed in Peru between 1594 
and 1711. In 1715 a Gaceta reimpresa in Lima: 
de las novedades mas sobresalientes de Europa, of 
which a unique copy of a single number is at the 
National Library of Chile, seems to have been 
published monthly for some time. The first 
regular newspaper with definite periodicity was 
started in 1744 under the title Gaceta de Lima. 
All these papers are described and reproduced 
in the catalogue of the Exposition of the Peruvi- 
an Press organized in 1941 by the Direccién de 


Propaganda y Informaciones.'4* The govern- 
ment of the Republic of Venezuela published in 
1939 a facsimile edition in six volumes of the 
Gaceta de Caracas, 1808-18. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
HISTORICAL SCIENCES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


148 Primera ex posicién dela prensa peruana (Lima, 
1941). 
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Rome and the Counter-Reformation in England. 

By Puitre Hucues. London: Burns, Oates 

& Washburn, 1942. Pp. 446. 18s. 

As a study in international disintegration, an 
analysis of the failure of an old world to under- 
stand and control the forces making for a new, 
Father Hughes’s critical examination into “that 
Roman activity we call the Counter-Reforma- 
tion’”’ has a timeliness beyond the strict limits of 
his subject. He disclaims any intent to write a 
history of the Counter-Reformation. His is an 
effort to “describe the measures” taken by the 
Roman church to deal with a militant Protes- 
tant minority in England, and to diagnose the 
causes of their defeat. “It is,’ as he says, “a 
very English story that is to be told, of action 
English on both sides.’ Yet he writes of it, not 
as from within, but as an English onlooker, 
watching from Rome and Douai that clash of 
divided loyalties which was the very essence of 
the conflict. Moreover, he attempts to interpret 
it through the personalities of three exiled Eng- 
lishmen: Cardinal Pole for the Marian period, 
the “princely and gentle scholar” who was yet no 
diplomat; Cardinal Allen for the Elizabethan 
period, head of the English College at Douai, 
whom he styles “the untitled primate of Eng- 
land” and who, through his astute training of 
missionary priests at Douai, might well have 
succeeded in organizing the leaderless Catholic 
majority but for the ill-advised excommunica- 
tion of Elizabeth by Pius V and the fact that 
Allen himself was ‘‘to the end of his days whole- 
heartedly pro-Spanish.” For the seventeenth 
century he has chosen Richard Smith, titular 
bishop of Chalcedon, whose brief tenure of epis- 
copal office in England (1625-27) marks the end 
of the “Archpriest Controversy” and the cul- 
mination of the long struggle made by the Eng- 
lish Catholics for an English episcopate. In 
Father Hughes’s opinion, this failure to provide 
spiritual direction, and so cohesion, for the 
Catholic forces was one of the chief errors of a 
papacy “‘ill-instructed”’ in English affairs. And 
for an elucidation of this little-known aspect of 
the Catholic problem under the Stuarts he has 
used material from the Vatican Archives hither- 
to unpublished. 


But Father Hughes is at his temperate best, 
we think, in the Marian period—a field seldom 
entered critically by an English Catholic his- 
torian. And ‘‘no one,” he claims, “‘has yet made 
a critical study of the Marian persecution.” His 
own acute analysis, however, of the doctrinal 
chaos in an England experiencing its third reli- 
gious experiment within a quarter-century (pp. 
96-108), together with the unusual emphasis he 
places (pp. 76-84) upon the clerical reforms in- 
stituted by Cardinal Pole’s National Council of 
1555-6—decrees embodying and sometimes 
even anticipating those of Trent—must be of 
particular interest to any student of Protestant 
propaganda under Edward. Yet Father Hughes 
is himself bewildered. ‘‘Ought they [i.e., those 
responsible for the policy of persecution under 
Mary, which he makes coincident with Pole’s 
return] not to have known,” he asks, “‘that, as 
conditions were in England, this particular 
method of repression was useless?—that it did 
no more, could do no more, than terminate the 
lives of just so many individuals?” (p. ror). 
And, “‘should the attempt fail, should the half- 
killed thing survive . . . . then its would-be exe- 
cutioners would necessarily have to bear an in- 
finite burden of hatred” (p. 97). 

Yet in reality he makes the ensuing struggle 
between Catholic and Protestant under Eliz- 
abeth turn on something far more fundamen- 
tally English than doctrinal hatred, implacable 
as that was in high places. To him the conflict 
is one between international and national law— 
between the canon law, that is, the Christian- 
ized Roman law of ‘“‘the Church as a great spir- 
itual state,” and the common law of England 
(p. 117). When, by the Act of Reconciliation of 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1554, ‘‘the Church recovered 
its power to make laws independently of the 
state,” it was met by “‘the determination of the 
English layman never again to be the subject of 
clerical rule” (p. 117). And, though he does not 
say it, may we not add that this problem of ju- 
risdiction made likewise for a rift in the will of 
many a staunch Catholic who was also a holder 
of abbey lands? 

CurisTInA H. GARRETT 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Minutes of the Norwich court of mayoralty, 16 30- 
1631. Edited with an introduction by W11- 
L1AM L. Sacuse, B.Litt., Px.D., instructor 
in history, University of Wisconsin. (‘‘Nor- 
folk Record Society publications,” Vol. XV.) 
London: the Society, 1942. Pp. 268. £1 1s. 


No one could maintain that borough and 
county records in England have been an un- 
tapped source, but editions of the kind present- 
ed by Mr. Sachse will always be welcomed by 
the general student of English history as well as 
by the antiquarians of the borough or county 
concerned. Here we have the essential comple- 
ment to archives of parliament and the central 
administration. The actions of council and par- 
liament often profoundly affected the lives of 
the people; but for an intimate picture of their 
daily lives we may find more material in such 
minutes as those of the Norwich court of mayor- 
alty than in the proceedings of the national gov- 
ernment. Besides, Norwich in seventeenth-cen- 
tury England had in its own right an impor- 
tance exceeded or rivaled only by London and 
Bristol. 

It is for the student of social history, then, 
that a reading of these helpfully annotated min- 
utes is most rewarding, for, as Mr. Sachse says 
in his excellent introduction: ““The Mayor’s 
Court as a judicial bench, or an administrative 
board, or a legislative committee, drafted and 
enforced laws and orders which brought the 
business transactions, family life, moral lapses, 
religious scruples, sanitary practices, modes of 
amusement, and personal health of the individ- 
ual citizen under close surveillance; which 
bound his tongue, controlled his thirst, and even 
affected his diet.” 

In his introduction Mr. Sachse has not been 
content to summarize what the minutes of the 
mayor’s court amply illustrate. He provides a 
brief historical treatise on the composition and 
organization of the court, and a comprehensive 
analysis of its functions drawn for the most part 
from seventeenth-century records and by no 
means confined to the two years covered by the 
edited text. Characteristic of his many well- 
considered conclusions is the last in his introduc- 
tion: “In its dual réle of permanent Court of 
Petty Sessions and administrative board, the 
Court acted and reacted not as a group of politi- 
cal and religious theorists, but of hard-headed 
and successful shopkeepers.” 

Wisely Mr. Sachse suggests that formal rec- 
ords, in themselves or by their omissions, do not 
provide full and precise evidence as to the con- 


victions of the leading members of the borough. 
At one point (p. 54), however, he seems to be at- 
taching too much significance to the absence of 
data concerning an accumulating sense of griev- 
ance in Norwich during the 1630’s. Carried too 
far, this interpretation would make it difficult 
to understand why Norwich was a Puritan 
stronghold in the Civil War. But his conclusion 
that “moderate counsels were prevailing” in 
Norwich before 1640 is not inconsistent with its 
stand on the issues of the English revolution. 
One could certainly maintain that the parlia- 
mentary point of view, even though forced by 
circumstances to adopt the radical political doc- 
trine of parliamentary sovereignty, seemed reas- 
onable to many men of moderation. 

War conditions prevented Mr. Sachse from 
seeing his book through the press in England 
personally, but few misprints have been noted. 
A comment on page 49 concerning the number 
of emigrants from Norwich to New England is 
made again with somewhat different emphasis 
on page 50, and two other sentences are in sub- 
stance repeated (pp. 50 and 51). The volume 
stands, however, as a fine piece of editing and 
historical analysis. 

WILLSON H. Coates 
University of Rochester 


Men of substance: a study of the thought of two 
English revolutionaries, Henry Parker and 
Henry Robinson. By W. K. JorDAN. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
283. $3.00. 


It was a happy thought to place Henry 
Parker and Henry Robinson between the same 
covers. Both were men of substance, both were 
in the main current of English mid-seventeenth- 
century thought and yet sufficiently ahead of 
their age to deserve special attention. More- 
over, the two men, in general agreement on fun- 
damentals, complement each other. Parker is 
the better political theorist, while Robinson is 
more capable in the fields of religion and eco- 
nomics. 

Professor Jordan leaves no doubt of the prop- 
erty qualifications of his two revolutionaries, for 
he devotes two chapters to their family his- 
tories and to their own activities. Parker, the 
younger son of a landed family, gained practical 
business experience as secretary to the Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ Company at Hamburg. 
Robinson, scion of a wealthy London merchant 
family, took an active part in the activities of 














the Mercers’ and East India companies and in 
the post office. 

Carefully, and without falling into the trap 
of economic determinism, the author analyzes 
their religious, political, social, and economic 
thought. Robinson, already familiar to the 
readers of Mr. Jordan’s work on the develop- 
ment of religious toleration in England, emerges 
as one of the earliest and most logical exponents 
of religious liberty. Parker is not far behind, al- 
though his Erastian solution savors more of the 
past than of the future. In the political field 
both men advocated the supremacy of parlia- 
ment and in this sense should rightly be called 
“revolutionaries,” even though they condemned 
the democratic doctrines of the Levellers. Park- 
er not only stated a logical theory of sovereignty 
in anticipation of Hobbes but even more signifi- 
cantly insisted that “the interests of England 
and the hopes of free and reasonable men would 
be better served by a representative body than 
by the monarchy.” Robinson was a pragmatist 
rather than a theoretician. To him the form of 
government was a matter of convenience. Ex- 
pediency and prudence are the only basic prin- 
ciples of government, and that government is 
best which rules intelligently, justly, and effi- 
ciently. This was an argument, incidentally, 
which was later used by apologists for the Pro- 
tectorate. 

Robinson’s acute observations on economic 
and social questions are remarkable in the light 
of England’s immediate and even more distant 
future. In his advocacy of a national bank, free 
trade, and control of the seas and in his desire 
for a society dominated by the businessman in 
co-operation with the landed gentry the coming 
centuries are clearly foreshadowed. 

The reviewer has only one criticism to make 
of this admirable study. If, as Mr. Jordan 
writes, Parker and Robinson embodied the 
genius and aspirations of the men of substance 
who waged the Civil War and made the revolu- 
tionary settlement (p. 7), can it also be true that 
theorists influenced only very slightly the trend 
of constitutional development (p. 141)? Would 
it not be possible to show that there was inter- 
action between theory and practice? The fa- 
mous resolution of January 9, 1649, declaring 
that “the Commons of England in Parliament 
assembled being chosen and representing the 
people, have the supreme power in this nation,” 
may be cited as an example. Surely these words, 
expressing constitutional practice, are the em- 
bodiment of Parker’s theory; while the theory 
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itself was formulated by Parker at least as early 
as 1643 to meet a practical situation. 
E. A. BELLER 


Princeton University 


Missionary and mandarin: the Jesuits at the 
court of China. By ARNOLD H. ROWBOTHAM. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1942. Pp. 374. $3.00. 

This is not only a survey of the celebrated 
Jesuit mission to China but is also a review of 
earlier Christian contacts with the Middle King- 
dom. Study of the Jesuit enterprise begins with 
the apostolate of Francis Xavier to the Indies 
and Japan. Of those who followed Xavier to 
the Far East, Matteo Ricci remains the out- 
standing name in connection with the founda- 
tion of the physical and spiritual Jesuit mission. 
This account of Ricci’s work is based in large 
part upon the researches in Father Henri Ber- 
nard’s Le Pére Matthieu Ricci et la société chin- 
oise(Tientsin, 1937). Perhaps the most revealing 
chapter is that dealing with Ming Christianity 
and with the practices of the able successors of 
Ricci, Fathers Adam Schall von Bell and Ferdi- 
nand Verbiest. Since the problems of Chris- 
tianity in China were unique in Catholic experi- 
ence, the author wisely emphasizes the impor- 
tance of personalities in the formulation of 
Jesuit policy. 

The Rites Controversy, which resulted from 
Jesuit attempts to reconcile Chinese tradition 
with Christianity, is given four chapters. 
Since Catholics have been forbidden by papal 
edict to discuss the theological issues of the 
Rites question, there are no recent Catholic ac- 
counts bearing directly upon the complications 
arising from these doctrinal and hierarchical 
disputes. The author writes as an interested 
non-Catholic observer and therefore may be 
charged by some with not appreciating the sub- 
tle implications of questions pertaining to dog- 
ma and hierarchy. Despite this obvious handi- 
cap, he has viewed with sympathy and under- 
standing the respective viewpoints of the con- 
tending Catholic orders and has presented the 
most adequate exposition of this heated debate 
yet perused by the present writer. 

The final curtain came down on the great 
Jesuit mission in 1784. Before its dissolution, 
however, the Jesuit enterprise had provided a 
cultural bridge between Orient and Occident. 
Mainly through Jesuit sources, European schol- 
ars learned of China and things Chinese and 
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through these contacts developed the Sinophile 
movement which contributed greatly to the En- 
lightenment. Missionary and mandarin traces 
the ‘Jesuit sources of the réve chinois”’ and re- 
views the importance of this movement to the 
intellectual development of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It seems to the present 
writer that Mr. Rowbotham places undue em- 
phasis upon English Sinophilism by beginning 
his discussion with the English movement. 
Chronologically and logically, the sources of in- 
tellectual Sinophilism were primarily French. 
The influences felt in England were originally 
the result of the French movement and the 
Restoration attitude toward things French. 

Missionary and mandarin is written prima- 
rily from Western sources and to a great extent 
from Jesuit accounts. Although Chinese mate- 
rials are not readily available, it would seem de- 
sirable, when possible, to quote directly from 
more recent translations of Chinese documents 
than the translations of the missionaries, who 
had, at best, a sketchy knowledge of Chi- 
nese (see quotations on pp. 110, 146, 150, 178, 
196). It would be most valuable in a work of 
this kind if the author could refer directly to the 
Chinese sources and to Chinese interpretations 
of the Jesuit mission. Certainly, a work based 
on Chinese sources would provide a highly de- 
sirable corrective to our present understanding 
of the mission, which is derived almost exclu- 
sively from Western accounts. 

Mr. Rowbotham’s work is significant in that 
it correlates and generalizes much research per- 
taining to the Jesuit mission and to the Sino- 
phile movement of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. It should therefore be of gen- 
eral interest to specialists in Far Eastern and 
early modern European history. 


DonaLp F. Lacn 
Elmira College 


Proceedings and debates of the British parlia- 
ments respecting North America. Edited by 
Leo Francis Stock. Vol. V, 1739-1754. 
Washington: Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1941. Pp. 658. 

The fifth volume of this useful series carries 
the record of parliamentary concern for Ameri- 
can affairs from the beginning of the war with 
Spain over West Indian commerce to the verge 
of the great conflict with France for supremacy 
on the North American continent. As in the 
preceding volumes, the text is chiefly composed 


of extracts from the journals of the two houses 
of parliament, amplified by appropriate pas- 
sages from Cobbett, the manuscripts of the 
house of lords, and the printed reports of the 
commons committees. This text is extensively 
supplemented by footnote quotation from the 
diary of the Earl of Egmont and other contem- 
porary sources and by editorial commentary. 
The usefulness of the work to the American 
scholar is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of 
references to transcripts, photostats, and micro- 
film copies in the Library of Congress of the 
multitudinous documents mentioned but not 
printed in the text. Dr. Stock has thus made of 
the volume not only an important collection of 
sources in themselves but an elaborate guide to 
other available materials on a great variety of 
topics. 

The first nine years covered by this volume 
were years of war—a fact which gave color to 
much of what was discussed in parliament. 
Members of both houses in the early 1740’s had 
complaints to make about losses at sea and the 
management of convoys, about the failure to 
press home a vigorous attack upon the enemy, 
about the general ineptitude of ministers in con- 
ducting the war, and about the necessity of 
planning for a sound peace when fighting should 
be over—remarks of the sort that are familiar 
enough to newspaper readers of the early 1940’s. 

On the nonmilitary side the period was 
marked by two important interests, so far as 
parliament was concerned with the American 
field. In the first place, there was planned and 
organized expansion on the frontiers. The trus- 
tees of Georgia, who had begun their activity a 
few years before, came repeatedly before parlia- 
ment asking for financial help. Substantial 
sums were granted, though not without strong 
opposition, and the proceedings shed consider- 
able light on the history of that frontier colony 
during the period of the trusteeship. To the 
north the province of Nova Scotia was being 
systematically developed during these years, 
and the grants parliament made for its settle- 
ment occasioned many detailed accounts illus- 
trative of planned colonization as it was prac- 
ticed in the mid-eighteenth century. 

The second parliamentary interest of impor- 
tance was the regulation of the internal economy 
and external trade of the colonies for the benefit 
of British businessmen. Debates which cul- 
minated in the Iron Act of 1750 are a case in 
point. More important in immediate effect and 
more far-reaching in ultimate significance were 
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the discussions over paper money. Complaints 
and investigations were recorded in 1740, 1744, 
and 1749 before the act of 1751 was passed re- 
straining the New England colonies from issuing 
bills of credit or giving further legal-tender value 
to their existing paper currency. The vigorous 
opposition of the colonial agents was not able, 
in the end, to prevent the drastic legislation so 
urgently sought by British merchants. 

The proceedings add information on a host 
of other topics of interest to students of the peri- 
od. The condition of the sugar market, the pro- 
duction of potash, the search for a Northwest 
Passage, the naturalization of foreigners resid- 
ing in the colonies (notably the problem of the 
Jews), and the activities of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company are some of these. The value of this 
series to students is becoming more marked with 
each volume that appears. 


LEONARD W. LABAREE 
Yale University 


Etat présent des travaux sur J.-J. Rousseau. By 
ALBERT Scuinz. (‘Etudes frangaises.”’) 
New York: Modern Language Association 
of America, 1941. Pp. 411. 


The Journal, along with several other period- 
icals, publishes from time to time review arti- 
cles which are a very useful aid to busy histori- 
ans, who—especially in the classroom—must 
make some attempt to live up to a reputation of 
historical omniscience. Professor Schinz, how- 
ever, has given us not just a review article but a 
whole book on the present state of Rousseauan 
studies. It should be widely read. 

The results of recent study have begun to re- 
place what the author calls the “Rousseau de la 
légende” with “le vrai Rousseau.” The latter, 
according to Mr. Schinz, is only beginning to ap- 
pear. Historians will find particularly interest- 
ing the first chapter in which the development 
of Rousseauism is traced through seven periods 
or vagues. It is an instructive little case study in 
intellectual history. The first period started 
with the controversy with his former philosophe 
friends. The second was the period of the 
Revolution. The author’s comments on the 
problem of the influence of Rousseau on the 
events of 1789 are worth quoting—and remem- 
bering: “‘Quant a mesurer l’action de Rousseau 
au temps de la Révolution ... il est fort difficile 
de le taire avec précision; car il est certain que 
son nom a été souvent employé en vain ... en 
vérité, dans ‘l’état présent’ des études rous- 
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seauistes, on en est encore 4 de décevantes 
généralités”’ (p. 10). The Restoration brought a 
period of Rousseauphobia, as French politics 
overshadowed the study of Rousseau and his 
writings. Then the short-lived Second Republic, 
with its revolutionary tradition, produced an 
upsurge of Rousseauphile writings. The next 
period came during the 1878 celebrations, in 
Paris and Geneva, of the centenary of his death; 
but political problems, this time of the strug- 
gling young Third Republic, again had their in- 
fluence. Because of hostility to his memory, he 
was largely ignored during the centenary cele- 
brations of the Revolution. But the Dreyfus 
case and its aftermath produced another vague 
in the history of Rousseauism. There was an 
outpouring of anti-Rousseauan literature by 
Maurras and others. This was answered by 
Jean-Jacques defenders, who celebrated the bi- 
centenary of his birth in 1912—in spite of royal- 
ist denunciations and disturbances at meetings. 

The last period is still continuing. It is char- 
acterized by a spirit of objectivity and a grow- 
ing tendency to dissociate the man from his 
work. That alone is a great deal, for the ““Rous- 
seau de la légende”’ resulted in part from a con- 
fusion of the two. In addition, there has been 
for Rousseau the man a rehabilitation, particu- 
larly since the publication of his collected corre- 
spondence. Some progress at least has been 
made since Jules Lemaitre was told by one of his 
listeners after a lecture on Rousseau: “Mais, 
Monsieur, vous n’avez pas été assez injuste.”’ As 
for Rousseau’s work, there have come a number 
of changes in interpretation. At least among 
the initiated, the Rousseau of the state of na- 
ture, the founder of romanticism and individ- 
ualism, is being replaced by the true Rousseau: 
rationalist rather than romanticist, looking for- 
ward rather than backward, a believer in éta- 
tisme rather than individualism. 

In chapter ii the most important studies of 
Rousseau and his writings are listed chronologi- 
cally and reviewed briefly. Following that is the 
main body of the book, consisting of detailed re- 
view sections on each of the works of Rousseau, 
on each of the periods of his life, and on the vari- 
ous controversial points concerning his thought 
and style. The author’s own opinions on these 
subjects are expressed, but they do not domi- 
nate to the exclusion of other viewpoints. There 
is a very useful section on bibliography and the 
location of manuscript and printed materials. 
The appendix lists suggested projects for future 
study and research. 
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Some method might be devised for persuad- 
ing life-long specialists in significant fields of re- 
search to write similar reviews of their subjects. 
There is a definite need for this sort of work. 
This book by Mr. Schinz might well be used as a 
model. 

Gorpon H. McNEIL 
Denison University 


British policy and the Turkish reform movement: 
a study in Anglo-Turkish relations, 1826- 
1853. By FRANK EpGaR BatrLey, Mount 
Holyoke College. (“Harvard historical stud- 
ies,’ Vol. LI.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 312. $3.50. 

In his foreword the author refers to his sub- 
ject as “elusive’’ and states that “the further 
one goes with the materials the greater the feel- 
ing of inadequacy.”’ This, the reviewer believes, 
may be attributed to the author’s incorporation 
of too much background into the work and to 
inadequate study of the extensive materials in 
the British Public Record Office that are truly 
pertinent to the subject. 

Just as the author in his introduction might 
well have dealt less with pre-nineteenth-century 
Turkey and have used such contemporary works 
as MacFarlane’s Turkey and its destiny (Phila- 
delphia, 1850) with materials that he did use in 
picturing Turkish administrative conditions and 
problems between 1826 and 1853, so he might, 
in his chapters on British industrial and trade 
expansion (pp. 63-128), have included less in- 
cidental detail on British trade locally in Turkey 
and more about Turkey’s trade with other lands 
than Britain. This would have given us a valua- 
ble perspective for judging the significance of 
Britain’s Turkish trade. 

Chapters iv and v, which deal with Britain 
and Turkish reform, 1834-41, are the only parts 
that are based extensively on work in the British 
archives. On the other hand, chapter vi, which 
deals with British policy after 1841, is the least 
trustworthy part of the work. While the author 
undertakes to explain (p. 296) his failure to uti- 
lize the formidable bundles of the Stratford Can- 
ning papers, which contain much of significance 
for the type of thing that he emphasizes in his 
work—the personal relations and influence of 
Englishmen with Turks in matters of reform— 
he deigns, with only a minimum of considera- 
tion and of documentation for the period 1842- 
53, to pass judgment freely upon Canning’s in- 
fluence (pp. 225-26). How, it may well be asked, 


could one be well versed in “‘all the existing ma- 
terial concerning Canning’s policy” when one’s 
grasp of developments is such that one repre- 
sents Palmerston as continuing at the foreign 
office from 1846 to 1855 (p. 207)? 

The author repeatedly states (pp. 184, 188) 
that the draft of Reschid Pasha’s memorandum 
of August 12, 1839 in the Public Record Office 
is “in Palmerston’s handwriting,” but only the 
words “‘Traduction”’ and “Confidential’’ on the 
draft actually are in that statesman’s hand- 
writing. Moreover, it is clear from internal evi- 
dence in the reproduction of this memorandum 
in the author’s Appendix III that he has at 
least used extensively in editing the memoran- 
dum a text that appeared in the Journal of 
modern history in June 1930. Yet, he has not 
chosen to explain even in his bibliography that 
the memorandum has been published hereto- 
fore. This might not be stressed were it not that 
the author in other instances than this has nota- 
bly failed to call attention to his indebtedness to 
those who have preceded him in the field of his 
study. 

Finally, in reproducing Palmerston’s mar- 
ginal notes on Canning’s memorandum of De- 
cember 19, 1832 (pp. 239-46) the author makes 
two omissions and nine mistakes, though these 
notes total less than twenty-five printed lines 
and were published in full with only insignificant 
mistakes by the British historian Crawley in 
1930. 

F. S. RoDKEY 
University of Illinois 


The Gael fares forth: the romantic story of Waipu 
and her sister settlements. By N. R. MCKEN- 
zz, B.A., F.R.G.S. With an introduction by 
Tue Rt. Hon. PETER FRASER, P.C., M.P. 
Wellington, N.Z.: Whitcombe & Tombs, 
1942. Pp. 320. 15s. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have more 
firsthand accounts of those persons who devel- 
oped the frontiers in various parts of the world, 
especially in the mid-nineteenth century. The 
more valuable portions of this book provide 
some firsthand records of a group of Scots and 
North Irishmen who, with their families, mi- 
grated to Nova Scotia in 1817 and then, after 
having successfully established themselves 
there for over thirty years, ventured into the 
still more undeveloped frontier of New Zealand. 
Here they became one of the most significant of 
the many groups who, in the last half of the 











nineteenth century, developed that important 
dominion. The story of their pilgrimages is re- 
corded by a second-generation member of the 
group. 

The book deals chiefly with the New Zealand 
chapter of the romantic but difficult venture and 
particularly with the notable Waipu settlement. 
The record is brought down to date in only a 
few casual references. The volume includes a 
wide variety of somewhat sketchy and carelessly 
organized information which adds little to com- 
mon knowledge concerning New Zealand. The 
entire book lacks substance and coherence. 

Throughout the story the character and the 
influence of the rugged and domineering patri- 
archal leader of the group, the Rev. Norman 
McLeod, stand out as prominently as they 
must have stood out in the actual life of the col- 
ony he led. He was one of the last of those 
staunch Scottish divines who were so often the 
guiding spirit in early British overseas coloniza- 
tion—a worthy exponent, indeed, who, at the 
age of seventy-one, vigorously inspired and di- 
rected the long and hazardous voyage from 
Nova Scotia to New Zealand and for fifteen 
years continued to serve the varied needs of his 
flock in the strenuous life of the New Zealand 
bush. 

The most valuable contribution of the book 
is the record of the names of the original emi- 
grants and their descendants; but the account of 
their experiences and achievements is super- 
ficial and poorly co-ordinated with the still more 
meager descriptive and historical chapters. Sig- 
nificant as every such record is to the genealo- 
gist, this volume is disappointing to the general 
reader and the historian. An attractive title is 
not supported by either the subject matter or 
the organization of the account. The reader 
hopes in vain for some fresh sidelights on the 
British colonization of New Zealand. 


Mark M. HEALD 
Rutgers University 


Treaties and other international acts of the United 
States of America. Vol. VII, 1855-1858. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1942. Pp. 1170. $4.00. 


Following hard upon the excellent sixth vol- 
ume, reviewed in the March 1943 issue of the 
Journal, comes the equally satisfactory seventh 
volume of Dr. Hunter Miller’s meticulous and 
monumental collection. Unlike Volume VI, this 
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collection does not offer so strikingly new and 
timely a document as the first presentation of 
the full and authentic text of Commodore 
Perry’s treaty of March 31, 1854 with Japan; 
but our relations with that nation still prove to 
be of major interest in this period. The present 
volume deals also with the concluding negotia- 
tions concerning the “Black Warrior’ affair 
with Spain after Pierre Soulé’s tempestuous de- 
parture from Madrid, the abrogation of the 
Danish Sound Dues, and initial American diplo- 
matic agreements with Persia (now Iran) and 
with Siam (now Thailand). These, together 
with documents affecting relations with France, 
China, the self-styled “King of Fiji,” and 
treaties of commerce with Belgium and Bolivia, 
as well as minor problems such as claims, acces- 
sions to conventions, and the like concerning 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Hawaii, Nicara- 
gua, the Two Sicilies, Guatemala, Peru, Baden, 
New Granada, Ecuador, and Venezuela, com- 
plete the twenty-eight documents which cover 
the period from January 1855 to July 1858 ina 
solid tome fully three hundred pages larger than 
its immediate predecessor. 

Perhaps the most surprising omission is that 
of any major reference to Great Britain. That 
omission is all the more surprising in view of the 
aftermath of the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854, the Crimean War, the enlistment activ- 
ities of Minister John F. Crampton, on the one 
hand, the Nicaraguan filibustering forays of 
William Walker, on the other hand (which por- 
tended imminent American annexation in viola- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty), the effect of 
the panic of 1857 on British investments, and 
the reciprocal effect on Americans in 1858 of the 
revival by zealous British officers of the search 
of American merchantmen in West Indian wa- 
ters (this time for suspected slavers). 

The most noteworthy document in this vol- 
ume is easily the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce of July 29, 1858 with Japan—a document 
which continues the important series so fully 
edited in Volume VI and here printed in similar 
manner in triplicate translation—English, Japa- 
nese, and Netherlandish. As before, the docu- 
ments are accompanied by an extended editorial 
commentary based on elaborate citations from 
the state department records, the Townsend 
Harris papers (both printed and in manuscript), 
an account of the first Japanese mission to the 
United States in 1860, and a wealth of original 
contemporary Japanese material, here trans- 
lated for the first time by that very able repre- 
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sentative of our foreign service, Mr. Eugene H. 
Dooman. 

Despite its definitive treatment in Dr. 
Charles E. Hill’s study of it, the convention of 
April 11, 1857 with Denmark (which finally 
abrogated the historic levy of over four centuries 
on all shipping between the North Sea and the 
Baltic, known in history as the “Danish Sound 
Dues”) is of great corroborative importance. 
But the Danish question is dry and prosaic 
reading when compared with the affair of Pa- 
trice Dillon, the dashing French consul in mid- 
century San Francisco, or the uncomfortable 
aftermath of Pierre Soulé’s operations in Ma- 
drid in the attempt to acquire Cuba through the 
“Black Warrior’ settlement, or yet again the 
oriental mysticism and color which attend the 
negotiation of the first agreement between the 
United States and Persia. Lack of space pre- 
vents detailed reference to further items of great 
interest, but mention must be made of the ex- 
change of notes with France on June 10 and 
again on December 26, 1857, completing the 
settlement of claim by the French brig ‘“‘Esmer- 
alda” for damages against the United States— 
the earliest known instance of adjustment of a 
particular claim against the United States by an 
agreement specifically and exclusively drawn for 
that purpose. 

It seems superfluous, although highly proper, 
to add that, endowed with a seventeen-page 
bibliography of the writings cited, this seventh 
volume of Mr. Miller’s magnum opus has re- 
ceived all the lavish care of mechanical produc- 
tion bestowed upon its predecessors. 

Amos A. ETTINGER 
Lehigh University 


As Lord Acton says. By F. E. LALLY. Newport, 
R.I.: Remington Ward, 1942. Pp. 300. 
$3.00. 

Lord Morley used to say in his old age that if 
he could summon one of his friends, and only 
one, from the grave, he would choose Lord Ac- 
ton. Acton died in 1902, and the reviewer is one 
of the few survivors who retain an ineffaceable 
impression of his personality and conversation. 
His collected writings, lectures, and correspond- 
ence are still very much alive, and some of his 
challenging aphorisms are familiar to us all. Two 
interesting volumes on him in German by Ulric 
Noack might have been mentioned in these 
pages, but Mr. Lally has provided the only book 
in English. To describe him as the first histori- 


cal scholar of his time is an exaggeration, 
for Ranke lived until 1886, and Mommsen, 
Treitschke, Harnack, Gierke, Stubbs, Maitland, 
and Sorel were among his contemporaries. Tak- 
ing the book as a whole, however, the author 
may be congratulated on his balanced judgment, 
which combines warm admiration with an alert 
critical sense. Though we are told that it is 
neither a biography nor a bust portrait but a 
study of his thought, sufficient biographical ma- 
terial is supplied to explain the evolution of his 
mind. 

The most decisive event of Acton’s life was 
his entry in 1850, at the age of sixteen, into Dél- 
linger’s circle at Munich—the beginning of a 
friendship which lasted until the death of the 
famous old Catholic scholar in 1890. It is re- 
grettable that their voluminous correspondence, 
though translated into English many years ago, 
is unlikely to appear. The larger part of Mr. 
Lally’s book is rightly devoted to Acton’s rela- 
tions with his church—first his attempt to intro- 
duce the methods and results of critical scholar- 
ship into Catholic circles in England, and later 
the struggle against the rising tide of ultramon- 
tanism which culminated in the Vatican decrees 
of 1870. That he failed in both campaigns was 
an abiding sorrow to a man of sensitive tempera- 
ment, passionately convinced that he was serv- 
ing the highest interests of his church. There is, 
indeed, a certain sense of frustration in the 
story, though Mr. Lally suggests that there was 
not quite so much need to break his heart during 
and after the long debates of the Vatican Coun- 
cil. He speaks of Acton’s prejudices and mis- 
conceptions and adds that he had, in those days, 
papal absolutism on the brain. 

The chapter entitled “Thoughts on liberty” 
presents Acton not only as the historian but as 
the philosopher of liberty, and reminds us that, 
though the magnum opus was never written, he 
has left us many pearls of great price. A large- 
scale narrative such as he envisaged, and for 
which he collected the splendid library described 
in the chapter entitled ‘‘A scholar’s monument,” 
would have exposed an immense surface to the 
attack of specialists, and such comprehensive 
surveys pass quickly out of date. Moreover, un- 
like most historians and scholars, he needed the 
stimulus of a limited objective to compel him to 
write. The chapter on the Cambridge modern 
history pays its editors and contributors the 
highest compliment by the verdict that it was 
worthy of its architect. That a paralytic stroke 
at the age of sixty-seven prevented him from 
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furnishing his introduction on “The legacy of 
the middle ages” was the chief disappointment 
to readers who, like the reviewer, opened the 
first volume with eager anticipation. Mr. Lally 
criticizes Acton’s style with perhaps rather ex- 
cessive severity, though he bestows well-de- 
served praise on the fine Lectures on the French 
Revolution. He rightly describes the writings as 
among the models of historical thinking; and, 
indeed, no historian is more provocative of 
thought. Acton was too fond of superlatives 
in both praise and blame, but it is a bracing dis- 
cipline to ask one’s self whether and why one 
should agree with his verdicts. Mr. Lally’s 
thoughtful monograph should win new readers 
for a distinguished scholar and thinker. 

G. P. Goocu 
London, England 


The Lambeth conferences: the solution for Pan- 
Anglican organization. By WILLIAM RED- 
MOND CuRTIS, assistant professor of general 
history, New York University. (“Studies in 
history, economics and public law,” No. 
488.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 355. $4.00. 

The Church of England has been somewhat 
neglected by students of modern British history, 
and a contribution to the understanding of its 
role and development is to be welcomed. The 
present work, by a student of constitutional and 
imperial history, has for its theme the efforts to 
maintain unity of policy and faith for the whole 
of the far-flung Anglican communion. Prior to 
1850 only the Episcopal churches of Scotland 
and the United States were not bound by an 
oath of canonical obedience to the Established 
Church of the mother-country. But the old 
union could not be maintained much longer. 
Legal problems in the nonestablished churches 
of self-governing colonies, argument over faith 
and doctrine in the years of Darwin and the 
higher criticism, extension and multiplication of 
missionary activities—many factors joined to 
bring difficult and controversial questions to the 
fore. There was a real ‘‘necessity for pan-Angli- 
can organization.” 

In the British fashion the answer was found 
in conference. Professor Curtis’ thesis is that in 
the last seventy-five years the Anglican com- 
munion has become “‘a fairly close ecclesiastical 
counter-part of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” The organ through which this has 
been achieved, the so-called Lambeth Confer- 
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ence, in its seven meetings from 1867 to 1930, 
is suggestive of—possibly gave some hints for— 
the Imperial Conference; the role played by the 
archbishop of Canterbury is not unlike that of 
the crown; the members of the conference are 
officers of autonomous national churches. Had 
the author been more concerned with that prob- 
lem of political theology which W. Y. Elliott 
calls the ‘One and the Many,” he could, indeed, 
have pressed his parallels further than he has. 
At the latest conference, that of 1930, eighteen 
provinces, each a church with its own laws and 
consecrating its own clergy but in full commu- 
nion with the Church of England, were repre- 
sented. The Anglican communion, like the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, is unique. 

The present study is primarily of origins and 
of the first two conferences and contains only a 
short account of the development of the confer- 
ence after 1878. A second volume would contain 
much of interest and importance. The point of 
view, that of organization, is clearly held, 
though the immediate background in the ritual- 
istic controversy and the Essays and reviews and 
Colenso cases is described more amply than is 
necessary. Unfortunately the sources are limit- 
ed by the fact that the full record of debates for 
all the conferences is withheld from scholars, 
though an unexplained accident produced a 
long report of the discussions of 1867. In view 
of this situation, parts of the text are necessarily 
a bit arid, and one could do with less informa- 
tion that “the next day the conference met at 
10:45 A.M.” and with fewer three-line sum- 
maries of speeches and half-page summaries 
of resolutions. But even the best of doctoral 
dissertations are not always skilful in the 
management of details. 

H. DoNALDSON JORDAN 

Clark University 


The Berlin West African Conference, 1884-1885. 
By S. E. Crowe. (‘Royal Empire Society 
imperial studies,’’ No. 19.) London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 249. $6.00. 
This splendid monograph is the only study 

devoted exclusively to the ‘Congo Conference”’ 

—a somewhat surprising evidence of neglect of 

an important episode in the diplomatic history 

of modern Europe and the colonization of Afri- 
ca. Three earlier monographs do, in fact, deal 
with the conference, but only as an incident in 
the founding of the Congo Free State. These 
are: The international beginnings of the Congo 
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State by the late Jesse S. Reeves (Baltimore, 
1894)—a pioneering work; Fondation de l'état 
indépendant by the present reviewer (Brussels, 
1933); and Les origines diplomatiques du Congo 
belge by Theodore Heyse (Brussels, 1934)—a 
reprint of articles in the Revue. belge des livres 
documents et archives de la guerre, 1914-18, oth 
series. Between them they utilize the archives 
of Belgium and Germany, together with such 
published materials as Die grosse Politik der 
Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 and the 
Documents diplomatiques frangais (1st series). 

Miss Crowe’s work is the first to make use of 
the Slave trade papers relating to the Congo and 
the West African Conference in the Public Rec- 
ord Office. Now at last, therefore, the archives 
of all the major participants in the Congo Con- 
ference have been studied and interpreted. Miss 
Crowe’s book is divided almost equally between 
the background of the conference and the con- 
ference itself. She describes the breach between 
England and Germany over Angra Pequefia, the 
formation of the Franco-German entente, and 
the relations of Leopold II’s International As- 
sociation of the Congo with the powers in the 
months preceding the opening of the conference. 
She shows how, during the conference itself, 
Germany drew closer and closer to England and 
farther and farther from France as Bismarck 
came to realize that there was a fundamental 
identity of views between the British and Ger- 
man governments respecting West Africa. She 
shows that the entente which resulted in the 
calling of the conference was a hollow under- 
standing. Each of the parties was striving to 
use the other for its own advantage. 

Miss Crowe believes that Great Britain came 
out of the conference very well indeed, that it 
was neither humiliated nor defeated, as writers 
lacking any firsthand information about the 
conference have asserted. In the first place, 
Great Britain succeeded in excluding France 
from the Lower Niger by securing Bismarck’s 
support of its own claims in that region against 
the claims of France. In the second place, while 
it is true that Great Britain accepted a system of 
international control over the navigation of the 
Congo, it is also true that it had all along 
favored such an arrangement and had only 
agreed on a joint control with Portugal because 
it seemed to be the sole alternative to an exclu- 
sive control by France. In the third place, 
through the persistence of Lord Selborne, the 
lord chancellor, Great Britain won a notable vic- 
tory relative to the formalities to be observed in 


establishing claims to territory on the coasts of 
Africa. Selborne urged that a distinction be 
drawn between protectorates and annexations. 
Bismarck finally accepted his argument, with 
the result that the General Act of the conference 
was limited in its application to the question of 
annexations. In the judgment of Sir Edward 
Malet, Great Britain’s delegate, the work of the 
conference did not alter the existing maxims of 
international law. 

With the conclusion of the author that Eng- 
land came off very well from the conference, the 
present reviewer is in complete agreement, al- 
though he would hesitate to characterize the re- 
sult as a “diplomatic triumph” because England 
entered the conference on the defensive. It 
might be safer to say, in military terms, that 
Great Britain during the conference engaged in 
a highly successful counterattack and was able 
by this means to defend her extensive colonial 
interests in Africa with conspicuous success. 

The present study has incorporated the 
sound conclusions of Aydelotte relative to Bis- 
marck’s colonial policy: Bismarck’s policy as- 
sumed on occasions the character of “deliberate 
deception .... a psychological problem which 
is probably not capable of definite solution.” 
With the fuller understanding of Bismarck’s 
tortuous diplomacy which is now possible, one 
cannot but feel more charitably disposed toward 
both the ineptness of Count Munster and the 
seeming stupidity and obtuseness of the foreign 
office. Indeed, it is interesting to speculate with 
the author whether there would have been a 
“Congo Conference”’ at all had Bismarck been 
absolutely frank and unequivocal in stating his 
intentions relative to Angra Pequefia. 

There are a few minor textual errors which 
will doubtless be corrected in later editions. 
Among them are the following: Sanford’s title 
should be General, not Colonel (pp. 97 and 130); 
the Association did not sign but adhered to the 
General Act (p. 103); it is the Djue or Jue River, 
not Juo (p. 160); also on the same page, it is 
512” south latitude, not 112”, and it should be 
left bank of Stanley Pool rather than right bank; 
it should be Cabinda, not Cabina (p. 175) and 
Johnston, not Johnson (p. 200, nn. 3 and 5). 
The Association claimed the right bank of the 
Congo to the point of its intersection with the 
parallel of 5’12’’ south latitude or, failing the 
payment by France of an indemnity for the 
Niari-Kwilu Valley, the point of junction of the 
Congo and the Djue. The Association claimed 
all of the left bank of the Congo above Nokki. 
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These are flaws easily corrected. The review- 
er believes that Miss Crowe's book has amply 
“redressed the balance of the old” view that 
England’s diplomacy in 1883-85 was blundering 
and inept. There is much to be said for her view 
that Bismarck was a great European but not a 
great colonial statesman, and even more for the 
view that the artificial character of the Anglo- 
German estrangement—an estrangement de- 
signed to meet the needs of Bismarck’s domestic 
propaganda—is both a warning and a hope for 
the future relations between two great peoples, 

R. STANLEY THOMSON 
Russell Sage College 


The Caribbean policy of the United States, 1890- 
1920. By Witrrep Harpy Cattcott. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 524. 
$3.50. 

Although Professor Callcott utilized in this 
volume several manuscript collections not thor- 
oughly examined by previous historians, his dis- 
coveries are not startling. His investigations 
tend to confirm what is already known by spe- 
cialists. It is rather surprising that he did not 
make use of—or, at any rate, does not cite—the 
manuscripts of the state department or several 
important books and articles published in re- 
cent years by colleagues in the field, such, for in- 
stance, as Montague’s Haiti (Journal, XIII 
[1941], 105-7), Stephenson’s John Lind (Minne- 
apolis, 1935), and Vagts’s monumental work on 
the United States and Germany (Journal, VIII 
[1936], 479-88). 

Both the style and the organization of the 
work are unsatisfactory. The style lacks pre- 
cision and elegance in the choice of words. The 
long introductory chapter appears unnecessary 
in view of the familiarity of the material it con- 
sion in the 1890’s under the general title of “Im- 
perialism”’ and contain almost no new informa- 
tion or interpretation. Chapter v, a discussion 
of the Caribbean policy of the United States, is 
entitled “Reaction: masterful cooperation’’; 
but neither the reaction nor the co-operation is 
readily observed from the narrative. “Dollar 
diplomacy,” the term used in chapter vi to de- 
scribe the Caribbean policy of Taft and Knox, 
would have been a more appropriate title. Wil- 
son’s policy down to early 1917, which is dealt 
with in chapters vii and viii, is described as ‘‘Pa- 
ternal despotism”—and the reviewer wonders 
whether the meaning of despotism was duly 


weighed. The final chapter, which continues the 
story through the war of 1914, sets forth some 
new facts but does not modify the general view 
set forth by a number of other historians. Many 
items cited in the footnotes do not appear in the 
bibliography. 

Such criticisms are not intended to suggest 
that the volume does not possess any value. On 
the contrary, it should be useful. It contains a 
number of significant quotations from manu- 
scripts not hitherto exploited by writers in the 
field and buttresses conclusions already present- 
ed by historians. But it is, on the whole, a hand- 
book or text rather than an original contribu- 
tion. Mr. Callcott dealt with phases of a sub- 
ject pretty well exhausted already. His indus- 
try would have brought greater rewards if he 
had investigated in detail the economic and 
technological relationships of the United States 
and the Caribbean area, for these have received 
much less attention. 

J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


Studies in diplomacy and statecraft. By G. P. 
Goocu. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1942. Pp. 373. $5.00. 

Dr. Gooch has gathered together in this vol- 
ume ten studies, all but one of which have been 
previously published. ‘“Franco-German rela- 
tions, 1871-1914” was delivered as a lecture in 
1923; it is now revised in the light of the volumi- 
nous diplomatic documents published since that 
date. For some reason, in the pages devoted to 
Agadir he makes no reference to the secret mis- 
sion of Dr. Regendanz, who was sent to Morocco 
to explore the possibilities of Germany’s estab- 
lishing herself there—although he does mention 
it in “Kiderlen-Wiachter, the man of Agadir.” 
“The diplomatic background of the first World 
War,” the only new piece, is conventional; con- 
versations in 1929 with Kiihlmann, the counci- 
lor of the German embassy in London in 1914, 
and Jagow, the German foreign minister in 1914, 
given at the end, add little except that Jagow— 
prevaricating as he had done in 1914—denied 
that Germany had given Austria carte blanche. 
A conversation with Grey, also of 1929, is re- 
ported at the end of “British diplomacy before 
1914 in the light of the archives’’; this reveals 
some of Grey’s personal attitudes but brings no 
new facts. In none of these essays is the author 
very critical of Germany, taking the attitude 
that Germany did not “want” war; he tends to 
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overlook the fact that Germany risked war 
more than once and finally precipitated it. Even 
in the chapter on “Prince Biilow and his me- 
moirs,” which is highly critical, he fails to quote 
the prince’s boast that in 1905 he had almost al- 
lowed war to come. The chief interest of these 
five essays lies in the picture of diplomacy when 
it was still conducted by monarchs and aristo- 
crats, who certainly did not make a worse job of 
it than the dictators and democrats of our day. 

“British foreign policy, 1919-1939” must 
have been hard to write, for the author, who is a 
tolerant and generous man, is always reluctant 
to criticize or to think evil of other men; but 
here he does denounce the incapacities of Neville 
Chamberlain, who “seemed incapable of under- 
standing what sort of men the dictators were” 
(p. 209). 

In “Political autobiography” Mr. Gooch be- 
gins with the narrative of Babur, the founder of 
the Mogul empire, at the opening of the six- 
teenth century and concludes with Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf. His principal point is that such political 
reminiscences are rarely reliable, at least in de- 
tail, and must be carefully checked from docu- 
ments. “The French Revolution as a world 
force’ was written in 1920. At that date it was 
perhaps true to say that the Revolution “‘is the 
most important event in the life of modern Eu- 
rope” (p. 291); one wonders if that is true to- 
day. In “Politics and morals’ the question is 
asked whether the two can be made compatible; 
Mr. Gooch, writing in 1935, placed his hope in 
the League o Nations as the most likely method 
of preventing war. The keynote of “Hobbes and 
the absolute state” is that “the pessimism of 
Hobbes rendered him the father of totalitarian- 
ism” (p. 341); “history no less than scholarship 
keeps Hobbes alive”’ (p. 372). 

All the essays are distinguished by immense 
learning and are written in an easy, flowing 
style. If they do not contribute much that is 
new either in fact or in interpretation, they 
make pleasant and profitable reading. 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
University of Chicago 


Europe and Italy’s acquisition of Libya 1911- 
1912. By Wrii1tam C. Askew. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. 317. 
$3.50. 

Let it be said at once that Professor Askew 
has turned in a very workmanlike job—one that 
will certainly stand the test of time. For a num- 
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ber of years it has been obvious that the diplo- 
macy of the Italo-Turkish war of 1911-12 was 
pay dirt for some enterprising scholar. One by 
one, the other international crises that led up to 
the war of 1914 have been given fairly definitive 
treatment, leaving only this gap between Agadir 
and the Balkan wars. This monograph thus 
dovetails into the studies of Barlow and Helm- 
reich. 

No doubt, one reason why the Tripolitan war 
is one of the last pre-1914 episodes to be tackled 
by the historian is that Italy is the only one of 
the great powers which has failed to open its 
diplomatic archives for this period. This has 
been a source of justifiable complaint on the 
part of all who have had to deal not only with 
general pre-war diplomatic history but with the 
colonial and even the domestic policy of Italy. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that the im- 
minent downfall of the Fascist regime will throw 
open the archives of the Palazzo Chigi. Even 
so, it is unlikely that the Italian documents, 
when revealed, will suggest any important al- 
terations in the narrative as here set forth. On 
the basis of the available British, French, Ger- 
man, Austrian, Russian, American, and other 
documents the record is pretty clear. (The prin- 
cipal unpublished documents consulted here 
seem to be those in our own state department.) 

The author approaches his subject along the 
lines that are by now fairly well conventional- 
ized for monographs in modern diplomatic his- 
tory. It should be noted, however, that in re- 
gard to each diplomatic issue which arose dur- 
ing the war he reports in some detail—if not al- 
ways with discrimination—on the reaction of 
the principal European organs of public opin- 
ion, daily and otherwise. The leafing-over and 
analyzing of all these periodicals, which must 
have consumed a vast amount of time and been 
very tedious, adds considerably to the value of 
the work. 

After a brief but adequate summary of the 
background of the war, Mr. Askew launches 
into the tangled diplomacy evolved by the war 
itself. He wisely pays little attention to the des- 
ultory hostilities except in so far as necessary to 
explain and motivate the negotiations between 
the powers. As is clearly indicated in the title, 
this book deals with the total European reaction 
to the war. In this regard the chapter on ‘“‘Na- 
tional interests and the alliance system”’ will be 
found particularly interesting. The final chap- 
ter—entitled “Conclusions” —is in effect a sum- 
mary of the book and as such will be useful to 
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those who want the gist of the argument in a 
few words. 

The style of the book is what one must ex- 
pect from the subject matter. If the vocabulary 
is often monotonous, it is because the scope of 
the material is limited and because in diplomatic 
history accuracy must come before sprightliness. 
In the matter of employing Italian names the 
author experiences occasional difficulty. For ex- 
ample, it is not “di Camerota, O.” but “Orsini di 
Camerota, P.” Also, why should the Duca degli 
Abruzzi be referred to as ‘Duke Ludwig” (see 
index, p. 291)? 

There are also several bibliographical sugges- 
tions which might be offered. In the paragraph 
where the author briefly describes the geograph- 
ical and economic conditions of Tripoli (pp. 
g-10), he could have referred to numerous 
recent works more appropriate than those 
cited. In addition to various Italian treatises, 
there are Jean Despois, La colonisation italienne 
en Libye (Paris, 1935) and O. Schmieder and H. 
Wilhelmy, Die Faschistische Kolonisation in 
Nordafrika (Leipzig, 1939). A much more seri- 
ous omission is the co-operative work Come Sia- 
mo Andati in Libia (Florence, 1914), edited by 
Gaetano Salvemini—an indispensable work for 
understanding the domestic background of the 
Tripolitan adventure. The author cites Renzo 
Sertoli Salis’ Storia e politica coloniale Italiana, 
which is not particularly important but omits 
his authoritative treatise Le isole italiane dell’- 
egeo dall’occupazione alla sovranitad (Rome, 
1939). 

But these are small errors which it is the lot 
of all of us to fall into. They in no way detract 
from a sound and well-nigh definitive mono- 
graph. 

ROBERT GALE WOOLBERT 
University of Denver 


The failures of peace: the search for a negotiated 
peace during the first World War. By KENT 
Forster, Pu.D. With an introduction by 
Ernest Minor PATTERSON. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
$2.50. 

Just as the United States became fully in- 
volved in the present war, this study of the 
peace efforts of the last great war appeared. Its 
value lies mainly in the fact that it gives a con- 
nected narrative, not too cluttered with diplo- 
matic minutiae, of the proposals, feelers, and 
“conversations” that went on from the firing of 


the first cannon in 1914 to the silencing of the 
last one in 1918. Dr. Forster has given in this 
way a bird’s-eye view of the official diplomacy of 
all the belligerents (most of which was carried on 
quite “unofficially,” of course) against the back- 
ground of public opinion and popular move- 
ments. His failure to relate the course of diplo- 
macy and public opinion to the military situa- 
tion, except very casually, is, however, a rather 
serious weakness. For example, the Central 
Powers’ peace proposal of December 1916 can 
be only very incompletely understood without 
an understanding of the submarine-warfare is- 
sue, because, if the hope of knocking Britain out 
completely with unrestricted U-boat war had 
not beckoned to the German general staff, the 
peace move might have had more chance of suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, Mr. Forster does little more 
than mention the development of this issue at 
several points in his narrative. 

In dealing with as comprehensive a subject as 
this there is, of course, little chance to go into 
any single event, such as the papal peace move 
of August-September 1917, very thoroughly; 
but the principal, generally known facts are 
given about this, as about the abortive negotia- 
tions of Emperor Charles of Austria-Hungary 
the same year. 

The failures of peace barely mentions the ef- 
forts made after March 1918 to negotiate a 
“peace without victory” between the Central 
Powers and the Allies. This is partly because 
the author seems to be primarily interested in 
proving that an inconclusive war is better than 
one ending in the complete victory of one side 
or the other, and any chance there may have 
been for a “negotiated peace’ had certainly 
passed by the end of 1917. The Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk proved that on the German side, and 
the Versailles Treaty on the Allied side. Even as 
sincere a “revisionist” as Mr. Forster has a hard 
time explaining away the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk in trying to argue that the Allies were 
more at fault than the Central Powers in the 
failure to negotiate peace short of complete vic- 
tory. 

It is not fair to blame Mr. Forster too much, 
however, for his generally overoptimistic inter- 
pretation of the German position, because the 
bulk of the German documents on the peace 
diplomacy of the last great war were not avail- 
able to him. They were not released for publi- 
cation before the Nazis came into power, and, 
naturally, the Nazis have not given to the world 
the material which shows the Germans—espe- 
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cially Hindenburg and Ludendorff—in a consid- 
erably less favorable light than the memoirs and 
documents that were published soon after Ver- 
sailles. 

EsTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


American Association of 
University Women 


The policy of the United States toward the neu- 
trals, 1917-1918. By Tuomas A. BAILEY, 
Stanford University. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1942. Pp. 520. $3.50. 

Professor Bailey’s study of the policy of the 
United States toward neutrals in the war of 
1914 is precisely what the title implies. He does 
not attempt to cover the whole field of diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and 
neutral governments in 1917-18, but only ques- 
tions of belligerent and neutral rights. ‘‘The 
major emphasis is on those types of coercion, 
whether legal or illegal, whether in co-operation 
with the Allies or alone, which the United States 
brought to bear upon the neutrals for the pur- 
pose of winning the war” (p. 8). 

Within these limits the study is thorough and 
inclusive. The author covers export and import 
controls, rationing and tonnage agreements, 
bunkers, black lists, the freedom of the seas, and 
treaty rights of neutrals. Of these, the last 
breaks the most new ground, for other briefer 
studies have dealt with economic pressures and 
neutral rights during the period. Mr. Bailey’s 
work is based upon careful examination of the 
files of the department of state, the records of 
the war agencies in the National Archives and 
the Hoover War Library, and the private pa- 
pers of some of the principal actors in the drama, 
supplemented by their personal recollections. 

Mr. Bailey has painstakingly summed up the 
evidence for and against the United States as a 
belligerent. He concludes that this government 
“did not violate international law in a sweeping 
and ruthless fashion, and that its record on the 
whole is creditable (p. 492). He, therefore, finds 
Frank L. Polk a bad prophet when the latter re- 
marked to Balfour in the spring of 1917 that the 
United States would soon fall into the criminal 
habits of the British. The author himself might 
have profited from Polk’s bad example and 
stressed the apologetic note less in his examina- 
tion of the record. Why have Americans, in- 
formed and otherwise, taken such a defensive 
attitude on this aspect of our history? At least 
si thows a deep national concern that the United 
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States should preserve its position as a champion 
of international law—a concern essential for the 
re-establishment of orderly international rela- 
tions on a sound moral basis after the present 
chaos. 

Any study of American policy in the war of 
1914 naturally suggests comparisons to the 
present-day reader. While Mr. Bailey’s book 
was completed before the United States again 
became a belligerent, his work shows how fortu- 
nate the United States is at the present time in 
having a greater reservoir of good will among 
the states of the Caribbean area than before. 
His remarks about the dearth of news and lack 
of contemporary interest in the neutrals in the 
war of 1914 might be repeated today. The atti- 
tude of the United States toward neutrals in the 
American Civil War probably evoked as little 
contemporary interest. 

It is possible to quarrel with Mr. Bailey on 
certain points. To this reviewer his definition 
of the law of angary is too sweeping and his in- 
terpretation of the growth of contraband lists 
overlooks the definition of the free list in the 
Declaration of London. These, however, are 
minor points and do not detract from the gen- 
eral excellence of the book. 

ALIcE Morrissey McDIARMID 


Washington, D.C. 


World order in historical perspective. By HANS 
Koun. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

Among the champions of the cause of the 
United Nations there are two historicophilo- 
sophical interpretations of the world crisis. One 
is conservative and conceives the war as a con- 
flict brought on by the attack of revolutionary 
and barbaric forces upon the concrete order of 
political society, states and constitutional struc- 
tures, civil institutions, law, freedom, social or- 
der, and civilized international institutions run- 
ning back through Christendom to Rome, 
Athens, and Jerusalem. The other is a revolu- 
tionary conception in which the war appears 
not only as an effort to beat back “‘reaction’’ 
but also as an effort to arrive upon new horizons 
and to create a new age of universal peace, jus- 
tice, and prosperity. The first emphasizes tra- 
dition and might be called Churchillian; the sec- 
ond emphasizes progress and is rather Roose- 
veltian. Both views, of course, are native in a 
civilization that is at once attached to past 
values and inspired by faith in its ability to cre- 
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ate new ones. Professor Kohn belongs to the sec- 
ond of these schools, and the book at hand—the 
fourth of a series in which since 1936 he has 
been analyzing the world crisis—is an excellent 
presentation of the liberal and progressive view. 

Modern history, as Mr. Kohn conceives it, 
is the development of reason, liberty, and equal- 
itarian democracy: progress toward a world or- 
der characterized by these attributes. American 
democracy, therefore, is identified as the princi- 
pal vehicle of a neo-Hegelian world spirit, while 
German National Socialism is ‘‘the counter- 
revolution in a revolutionary guise.” We fight 
for progress against reaction. The good cause is 
that of Jefferson and Whitman against Wagner 
and Nietzsche. ‘‘Democracy has been and is the 
revolution, but it has lost its revolutionary form 
and inspiration. It must regain its imagination 
and vision, it must learn to put will and force 
into the service of reason.” 

Mr. Kohn hopes that nationalism, which is 
“the process of integration of the masses of 
people into a common political form,” can be 
brought into the service of an international 
order for the preservation and promotion of 
democracy. The “imperial idea,” which is the 
aspiration to universality and has always rested 
“on Stoic and Christian foundations,” he hopes 
to see realized in an international empire of 
civilization based on common citizenship and 
rational law. So may come “the consummation 
and the justification of the best tendencies in- 
herent, though not realized, in the liberal im- 
perialism of the nineteenth century.” In his last 
chapter, which is also his best, Mr. Kohn points 
the significance of the fact that the totalitarian 
enemy has contrived to range against itself 
every force in the world that affirms the univer- 
sality of values; so that no mere fortuitous cir- 
cumstances explain why Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism, rationalist liberalism and commu- 
nism, the papacy, the British Empire, Soviet 
Russia, and the American republic are all op- 
posed instinctively to the totalitarian thing. He 
believes that crisis is “the way of civilization” 
and that the present agonies are but the birth 
pains of a new world order based on “‘equalitari- 
an law and rational intercourse freed from tra- 
ditional shackles.” 

The weaknesses of this book are the familiar 
weaknesses of all literature inspired by the 
ideas of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Those who write it adore Jefferson and Condor- 
cet but do not appear to know Burke or Mon- 
tesquieu. They overestimate the importance of 


abstract ideals in history and minimize the tena- 
cious strength of the concrete. They take too 
little account of the “spirit of the laws,” and 
they seem little acquainted with that mysterious 
chemistry of historical life and experience that 
underlies such realities as Christendom, the 
British constitution, the American republic, and 
the historic states of Western civilization. Hence 
they tend to overlook the limitations which the 
various moral, psychological, and cultural for- 
mations of the human race impose upon all pro- 
posed solutions of the problem of world organi- 
zation. 

Ross HOFFMAN 
Fordham University 


Behemoth: the structure and practice of National 
Socialism. By FRANz L. NEUMANN. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 
532. $4.00. 

A book on “the structure and practice of 
National Socialism”’ must needs be of value to 
those who aim at understanding the system 
whose ruins, at least, will confront the victorious 
United Nations. The ambitious scope of Dr. 
Neumann’s work encompasses such aspects as 
“The political pattern of National Socialism,” 
“The totalitarian monopolistic economy,” and 
“The new society.”” These three parts of the 
volume are prefaced by an introduction dealing 
with “The collapse of the Weimar Republic” 
and followed by a brief epilogue aiming at an 
evaluation of the political theory, if any, of 
Germany and the related question as to whether 
or not Germany is a “state” in the technical 
sense of the term. Four hundred and seventy- 
six pages of narrative are followed by forty-two 
pages of notes, a proportion which, in view of 
the scope of the book, seems perhaps not quite 
adequate. The value of the materials referred 
to in the notes is considerable as far as the use of 
German sources goes. Some slight mistakes (for 
instance on p. 485, nn. 37 and 39, or the title 
“The ruling clan” on p. 511 while the corre- 
sponding chapter’s heading reads ‘‘The ruling 
class’””) may simply be printer’s errors. More 
serious, however, is the apparently somewhat 
arbitrary manner in which the materials were 
selected for use. Thus, W. F. Bruck’s Social and 
economic history of Germany from William IT to 
Hitler, 1888-1938 (London, 1938), a book which 
is already recognized as one of the standard 
works in this field, does not seem to have been 
used at all—at least it does not figure in the 
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notes, though a minor article by Bruck is quot- 
ed. Similarly, the fragmentary use made of the 
writings of Walther Rathenau, one of Ger- 
many’s outstanding social and economic writers 
up to his death in 1922, is regrettable. Never- 
theless, in view of the author’s aim to reach a 
relatively large public, these may well be con- 
sidered minor shortcomings. 

Any book written on such controversial top- 
ics as Dr. Neumann’s Behemoth will always raise 
some issues. For instance, it does not seem as 
if “the ruling classes” in pre-Weimar Prussia, 
unwilling to concede democratic reforms to the 
rising socialist movement, had no resource left 
to them “but a war to the death against social- 
ism as an organized political and industrial 
movement” (p. 3). There simply was no such 
“war to the death” in pre-1914 Germany, at 
least as the term is understood today. Another 
subject on which many readers will differ with 
the author is his view of the development of 
anti-English sentiment in Germany. His conclu- 
sion (p. 204) that “‘the political aversion of the 
agrarians and the economic resentment of the 
industrialists merged into one all-comprehensive 
and decisive ‘hatred of England’ ”’ is not shared 
by this reviewer at least. Isolated examples like 
that of Herwegh are no conclusive evidence of a 
definite “hatred of England” ingrained in the 
German mind for earlier decades. The au- 
thor’s desire for clear-cut conclusions not infre- 
quently goads him into oversimplification. An 
instance may serve to show this technique: In 
chapter iii, entitled “The civil service and the 
party,” in the section “The ruling ciass,’”’ the 
following argument and conclusion occur (p. 
380): “The infiltration of the party into the 
service is accomplished by three devices, by the 
so-called revolutionary act of 1933, expelling 
non-Aryan and other unreliable elements. .. . . 
[This act] led to the dismissal of 211 and the 
demotion or transfer of 258 of the higher civil 
servants in Prussia and of 1.13 per cent and 2.33 
per cent respectively of the 2,339 in the remain- 
ing states. These figures reveal how small the 
genuinely democratic element was.” The fig- 
ures, of course, prove nothing of the sort, since 
neither were all ‘“‘non-Aryans” genuinely demo- 
cratic before their dismissal nor were all other 
dismissals guided by the spirit of that act. In 
many cases, ‘“‘a genuine democrat’s”’ conversion 
to Hitler’s new order saved him from dismissal. 
In other cases mere personal antagonism within 
departments led to ousters of civil servants 
which came only nominally under the letter of 
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the act. A second edition of the work may per- 
haps tone down numerous facile conclusions of 
this type wthout detracting from the solid 
merits of the work itself. Among these merits 
the numerous statistical references deserve spe- 
cial praise. The ‘““‘Who’s who” of the party hier- 
archy on pages 374-76 compresses useful data 
into a handy table. Similarly, the war organiza- 
tion of the German economy under the decrees 
of August 27 and November 28, 1939 is lucidly 
presented in the table on page 252. Similar ref- 
erence tables occur throughout the book and 
make it valuable for layman and specialist alike. 
Although, on the whole, the chapters dealing 
with economic topics seem the best, the entire 
work has the merit of presenting lucidly in a 
single volume a scholarly account of the com- 
plex social, political, and economic setup of the 
Third Reich. 

FREDERICK H. CRAMER 
Mount Holyoke College 


The world of General Haushofer: geopolitics in 
action. By ANDREAS DorPALEN. With an in- 
troduction by CoLONEL HERMAN BEUKEMA, 
U.S.A. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 
Pp. 337. $3.50. 

The world of General Haushofer (i.e., of con- 
temporary German geopolitics) is disclosed by 
this book as a dream world in which contradic- 
tions of statement and mystical concepts are 
mixed indiscriminately (or perhaps diabolically) 
with geographic generalizations and practical 
politics. This world, however, cannot safely be 
dismissed with the recognition that it is unscien- 
tific and unreal, because millions of Germans 
have already died and many more millions have 
acutely suffered in trying to make it a reality— 
proof enough that the Haushofer dream em- 
bodies Germany’s dominant national aspiration. 
Nothing could be more dangerous for the actual 
world than to dismiss Haushofer and his geo- 
politics as outmoded and therefore a dead issue 
merely because this generation’s German mili- 
tary machine appears headed for defeat. 

Except for the “Conclusion,” each of the 
seven chapters expounds some phase of geo- 
politics, followed by excerpts from sources se- 
lected to support and vivify the exposition. The 
quotations are long enough to capture the style 
as well as the ideas of the authors. In footnotes 
(placed inconveniently at the end of each sec- 
tion) Mr. Dorpalen undertakes to bridge the 
gaps inherent in the organization. These notes 
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include citations, cross-references, supplemen- 
tary facts amplifying commentary, and danger 
signals warning of self-contradictions and errors 
of statement in the quotations. 

The book may be used in three ways: 

1. The seasoned student of the subject will 
rejoice to find it a handy repository of several 
of the basic arguments of geopolitics. Quota- 
tions from Haushofer lead in number, but con- 
tributions from his precursors and followers are 
also included. Hitherto these materials have 
been scattered in out-of-the-way periodicals and 
in books not readily available in this country. 
Moreover, in English they can be brought to 
the attention of a wider public than they have 
had in America. 

2. The unwary may peruse only Mr. Dor- 
palen’s expository prefaces, skipping the quoted 
excerpts. Such readers will thereby miss the au- 
thor’s main intention and much of the value of 
the book. Moreover, they will probably feel 
that the study is already dated, because the ex- 
pository sections are predicated rather narrowly 
on world conditions existing in the early autumn 
of 1942. The third and the concluding chapters 
suffer especially from being pinned to the 
ephemeral conditions of wartime. 

3. The sedulous reader who keeps a book 
mark at the congruent page of notes and care- 
fully follows their guidance will be annoyed both 
by the physical awkwardness of much turning of 
pages and by having his flow of thought fre- 
quently broken, but only so can he obtain the 
over-all picture which the study affords. 

The introduction by Colonel Herman Beuke- 
ma argues the necessity for Americans to com- 
prehend German geopolitics and should be pon- 
dered by everyone interested in the contempo- 
rary political scene, whether his approach is that 
of the student of government, geography, or 
history, or that of the thoughtful layman. 

DERWENT WHITTLESEY 
Harvard University 


America and the Axis war. By DeNys SMITH. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 424. 
$3.00. 

Denys Smith is an English journalist who 
took a “first” in history at Cambridge. He 
wrote this book while a correspondent of Lon- 
don papers in New York and Washington. It is 
a smoothly running account of American foreign 
policy during “‘the two dismal decades between 
the two German wars.... when the world, 


climbing slowly and painfully from a post-war 
era, lost its foothold and slid down the slopes 
to a second Armageddon”’ (p. 3). Part I, about 
half of the book, is concerned principally with 
the years from the signature of the Pact of Paris 
to the aftermath of Munich; Part II covers, in 
greater detail, the period from the German in- 
vasion of Poland to America’s declaration of 
war. The arrangement is topical; Part I incor- 
porates discussions of the Pact of Paris, the war 
debts, the depression, the neutrality acts, paral- 
lelism in the Orient, the Good-Neighbor Policy, 
and the European crisis; Part I1 follows the 
United States through the stages of its transi- 
tion from back-row observation to front-line 
participation in the war of 19309. 

The treatment is consistently critical. Mr. 
Smith says frankly that he has not written a 
balanced account but an antidote for American 
books on the errors of London, Paris, and Gen- 
eva. His theme is the dualism resulting from the 
determination of a stubbornly isolationist con- 
gress to thwart an increasingly interventionist 
president: ‘‘From the signature of the Kellogg 
Pact to the outbreak of the present war... . 
the United States spoke to foreign nations with 
two contradictory voices. Congress told all 
countries that they were looked upon with an 
impartial eye, whatever their conduct..... 
The President, on the other hand, raised his 
voice in support of international law, except on 
those occasions when as the executive agent for 
Congress he was compelled to apply the prin- 
ciples of the Neutrality Act” (p. 357). Asin this 
statement, the author invariably overlooks the 
distinction between law and policy. Both the 
congress and the president wished to avoid war, 
congress by adhering to the older, the president 
by substituting the newer principles—derived 
from the League Covenant—governing a non- 
belligerent state. The well-advised British and 
French foreign offices may well have been irri- 
tated, but they can hardly have been confused 
by this difference of legal opinion. 

On the whole, the author’s careful use of evi- 
dence, attested by numerous footnotes, ranks 
him well above many exploiters of the popular 
interest in contemporary history. His nice use 
of epigrams lights up many a page: “The Neu- 
trality Act was intended to provide a shelter 
into which the United States would crawl when 
the guns went off. From time to time attempts 
were made to find a better shelter, but the pur- 
pose of the search was always the same’ (p. 
111); and: “If the British Ministry of Informa- 
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tion had released the Decalogue during this pe- 
riod [1939-40], it would have been printed [in 
the United States] with an editorial caution that 
since it placed Germany’s conduct in a poor 
light, it should only be accepted with reserve’’ 
(p. 217). But Mr. Smith might have enriched 
his analysis and attracted popular attention to 
the British point of view by giving greater con- 
sideration to the motivating forces that under- 
lay American hesitations and divagations. Seri- 
ous students will value his book, but the man on 
Main Street will look in vain for evidence that 
the author knows or cares what “the people” 
feel or think. 

HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. 
IV, July 1941—June 1942. Edited by Lr- 
LAND M. Goopricu with the collaboration of 
S. SHEPARD Jones and Denys P. MEYERS. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. 
899. $3.75. 

This volume makes its appearance with sig- 
nificant changes in organization. It was com- 
pleted by a new editor, but most of the changes 
seem to be due to changes in world conditions 
rather than to mere changes in editorial policy. 
In spite of the fact that the appendix is omitted, 
the fourth volume exceeds in length any of those 
published before. The chapter on ‘Principles 
and policy” follows the usual form; but the sec- 
ond part, under the heading ‘‘From neutrality 
to belligerency,”’ is new. Some scholars may find 
fault with the use of the word “neutrality” 
after the inauguration of the lease-lend policy. 
The third part, on ‘Defense and the war effort,” 
and the fourth part, on ““The United Nations,” 
are also new. Part V, on “The western hemi- 
sphere,”’ might well be published as a separate 
book of almost two hundred pages. It is inter- 
esting to note that Iceland is brought into that 
part. For the sixth section the old title has been 
changed from ‘‘The Far East”’ to ‘Eastern Asia 
and the Pacific area.”” Part VII, on ‘‘Europe, 
Africa and western Asia,” takes the place of an 
older section on “Europe and the Near East.” 
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“Trade and finance” are brought together into 
one section of some eighty pages. The caption 
“Shipping and communication” is retained. A 
section on “The treatment of persons and prop- 
erty’’ takes the place of the one on ‘‘The treat- 
ment of persons.”’ The two sections on “Inter- 
national organizations” and ‘The department 
of state and the foreign service” are retained. 

The reader should find much of interest in 
the part on principles and policy. Such state- 
ments as “In the Pacific we have re-enforced 
our great naval base at Hawaii until we believe 
that it is now impregnable” and “Our navy is 
ready for action’ by Secretary Stimson and 
President Roosevelt are interesting in the light 
of later events. In another case Secretary Stim- 
son suggests that our “thinly populated” hemi- 
sphere is “rich beyond all other continents,” 
while President Roosevelt emphasizes that 
“there must be no place in the post-war world 
for special privilege for either individuals or na- 
tions.’’ The English editor who concluded that, 
if the Atlantic Charter means anything, it 
means sacrifices by the wealthy might have seen 
these two statements and reached the conclu- 
sion. In the light of the riches of America it is 
but logical to expect that “‘we are not interested 
in aggression,” but more recently it has been 
suggested that the United States should acquire 
air bases in the Pacific area. Thus some Ameri- 
cans might object to the assertion: “‘We covet 
not one square inch of the territory of any other 
nation.” 

The correspondence between the United 
States and Japan for the period covered should 
be read by many Americans. The same is true 
of the correspondence between Finland and the 
United States. Some interesting facts are 
brought out in the documents on Greek and gen- 
eral European relief. Probably the most diffi- 
cult problems for the state department grew out 
of the relations with the Vichy government and 
with the Free French. One could not expect a 
consistent policy in sucha case. The high stand- 
ard of the former volumes has been maintained 


Jacos C. MEYER 
Western Reserve University 
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Epitome of Western civilization. By JOHN FRANCIS 
BANNON, S.J., Px.D., St. Louis University. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 291. $2.25. 
A humanistic text on the history of western Eu- 

rope, this book is a “short digest of class lectures” 
and is intended for introductory courses in the field. 
Almost one-half of the work is devoted to the period 
prior to 1500, and the emphasis throughout is on the 
contribution of Catholicism to the history of the 
West. In the opinion of this reviewer the medieval 
period has been overemphasized. It will be difficult 
to justify a treatment in sixty-eight pages of the cen- 
turies between Charlemagne and Francis I and a dis- 
missal of Europe since 1918 in five hasty and totally 
inadequate pages. Few historians will choose to con- 
tinue reading beyond the first chapter—replete as it 
is with disparagement of modern historiography, 
studied indifference to conclusions in the biological 
and physical sciences, and patent dogmatism. The 
tenets of nineteenth-century liberalism are dismissed 
as “nonsense,” the influence of medieval theology on 
philosophic thought is approved without question 
as “stabilizing,” and the encyclopedists are termed 
so-called” champions of progress. Nor will the stu- 
dent of European diplomacy agree that the failure of 
the Vatican Council of 1869-70 rendered practically 
inevitable the disintegration of European interna- 
tional relations which increasingly characterized the 
years before 1914. The entire treatment is unsatis- 
factory because of the author’s failure to view hu- 
man society from a diversity of approaches—includ- 
ing the economic—and because of his inability to at- 
tain a measure of balance. 


CHARLES W. CENTNER, JR. 


Force and freedom: reflections on history. By JAcoB 
BuRCKHARDT. Edited by James Hastincs NIcH- 
ots. New York: Pantheon Books, 1943. Pp. 
382. $3.50. 

History of the English-speaking peoples. By R. B. 
Mowat, late professor of history, University of 
Bristol, and PREsTON SLosson, professor of his- 
tory, University of Michigan. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1943. Pp. 577. $4.00. 


The history of music in performance. By FREDERICK 
Dortan. New York: Norton, 1943. Pp. 387. 
$4.00. 


Plans for world peace through six centuries. By Sy1- 
VESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN, head of the depart- 
ment of history and social studies, school of edu- 
cation, Fordham University. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 227. $2.50. 


Within the compass of this small volume one can 
find a scholarly and succinct treatment of the most 
important plans in “the development of the iaca of 
an organization to secure permanent peace.” The 
book is timely, for it enables one to study compara- 
tively the peace plans of six centuries and to trace 
the evolution of the idea of a league of nations. From 
Pierre Dubois, the medieval herald of modern peace 
projects who in his writings between the years 1300 
and 1314 advocated a federation of Christian sover- 
eign states, the study unfolds until the League of 
Nations enters the realm of “real politics.” 


Of particular value and interest are the forty-four 
pages devoted to the “Programs of the great war 
period” (1914-18) when “men were aroused as never 
before to the tragedy of war and the overwhelming 
necessity of permanent peace.” Here are described 
the efforts of conscientious groups and great person- 
alities to establish an international order for peace. 
Included in the treatment are the proposals of Lord 
Bryce, the British League of Nations Union, the 
American League To Enforce Peace, the American 
League of Free Nations Association, the Fabian So- 
ciety, the Union of Democratic Control, the Dutch 
Anti-war Council, the Central Organization for a 
Durable Peace, the Association de la Paix par le 
Droit, the Ligue pour une Société des Nations, and 
finally of President Wilson, the most important sin- 
gle exponent of the idea of a league of nations. 


Although the date of publication of the book is 
January 1943, the author does not include or refer 
to the present Anglo-American plans for a better 
world order. Nevertheless, any person interested in 
these most recent proposals would do well to read 
and reflect upon the fate of other plans. For the 
scholar or research student delving into the problem 
of world peace the informative footnotes throughout 
the volume and the eighteen-page bibliography will 
be of great assistance. Dr. Hemleben concludes: 
“Not until we place international relations on a 
moral basis shall we have permanent peace. ... . In- 
ternational conduct must be ruled by ethical stand- 
ards.” He does not indicate whether the world has 
progressed morally since 1919 and whether at the 
end of the war of 1939 permanent peace will be at- 
tained because men will have turned “to God for 
guidance and strength.” 

MERZE TATE 


The international economic law of belligerent occu pa- 
tion. By Ernst H. FEILCHENFELD. New York: 
Columbia University Press, for the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace, 1943. Pp. 
181. $1.50. 
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The liberators. By Puitre GuEDALLA. With por- 
traits by F. J. Kormis. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1942. Pp. 98. 2s. 6d. 

Sketches of fourteen revolutionary leaders since 
the mid-seventeenth century. 


The history of Quakerism. By ELBERT RussELL. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 586. $3.00. 


A history of the expansion of Christianity. Vol. V, 
The great century in the Americas, Australasia, and 
Africa, A.D. 1800—A.D. 1914. By KENNETH 
Scott LATOURETTE. New York: Harper, 1943. 
Pp. 526. $4.00. 


Christianity, politics & power. By GERHARD LEIB- 
HOLZ. With a foreword by LEONARD Hopcson. 
(“Christian News-Letter Books.””) London: Shel- 
don Press, 1943. 18. 6d. 


Musket to machine-gun. By A. M. Low. London: 
Hutchinson, 1943. 9s. 6d. 


Nicholas Copernicus, 1543-1943. By STEPHEN P. 
Mizwa. New York: Kosciuszko Foundation, 
1943. 


Should nations survive? By Hitpa D. OAKELEY. New 
York: Norton, 1943. Pp. 146. $2.00. 


Founded upon the seas. By WALTER OAKESHOTT. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1943. Pp. 200. 
12s. 6d. 

Accounts of the great sailors of the Old World. 


Racisme, antisémitisme, antichristianisme. By JOHN 
M. OFsTERREICHER. New York: Editions de la 
Maison francaise, 1943. 


The Jewish struggle. By JEREMIAH BEN-JAcoB. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1943. Pp. 232. 7s. 6d. 
Expounds the conclusion that the Jews must have 

their home in Palestine and that this can be attained 

by a double transfer of peoples: the Jews of Poland 
and central Europe to Palestine, the Arabs of Pales- 
tine to Iraq. 


Roots of strategy. Edited by Major Tuomas Puit- 
Lips. London: John Lane, 1943. 10s. 6d. 
Five military classics. 


The rights of nations. By CZESLAW PozNanskI. Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1943. Pp. 88. 5s. 
An argument in reply to current views, especially 
those of E. H. Carr and G. D. H. Cole, on the valid- 
ity of the principle of self-determination. 


International law and totalitarian lawlessness. By 
GEORGE SCHWARZENBERGER. London: Cape, 
1943. 108. 6d. 


Gouvernements nationaux et accords internationaux: 
Vextension des compétences des autorités exécutives 
dé l’occasion d’accords internationaux, dans quelques 
états. By THfoporE DE FExice. Geneva: Georg 
& Cie, 1942. Pp. 168. Fr. 7.50. 
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This brief volume is primarily concerned with the 
problem of facilitating the process of approval and 
ratification of treaties and other international instru- 
ments in democratic countries. The author confines 
himself to a study of Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
the United States of America, citing numerous prece- 
dents indicating how the executive authorities in 
these countries have dominated the legislative bodies 
in the treaty-making process. In the case of each 
country the author gives a general analysis of the 
constitutional provisions with respect to treaty-mak- 
ing. He then proceeds to show how the process of 
treaty-making has in fact been modified in favor of 
executive leadership, as follows: (1) extension in re- 
spect to internal regulations, such as tax legislation 
and other fiscal matters, economic law, civil law, 
penal and police legislation; (2) extension in regard 
to the conclusion of treaties; (3) transfer of power to 
administrations; (4) extension of the power of cer- 
tain agents; (5) arrangements without any legal 
basis. M. de Félice has gathered a mass of prece- 
dents showing the trend toward executive leadership 
in treaty-making, and even of encroachment on the 
legislative function. Perhaps the great value of the 
work lies in its possible bearing on the problem of in- 
ternational organization and the difficulties involved 
if national legislative bodies are to approve of all 
acts of such institutions. Félice indicates how far 
states have already gone in the instance of the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain, and Switzerland in the di- 
rection of modifying past legislative practice. While 
objections may be made to the author’s treatment of 
the American executive agreements, the work as a 
whole is extremely well documented and deserves 
careful study. 

Harry N. Howarp 


Modern warfare: its character, its problems. By GEN- 
ERAL W. Srkorski. London: Hutchinson, 1943. 
8s. 6d. 


Economic problems of war and its aftermath. Edited 
by CHESTER W. Wricut. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 197. $2.00. 


There are brought together in this slim volume 
seven lectures by University of Chicago professors, 
given under the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation for the Study of American Institutions 
and addressed to the general public. Representing 
the views of specialists in the fields of economics, 
economic history, public finance, statistics, and soci- 
ology, they view the complicated pattern of war from 
many sides, with some repetition and occasional con- 
tradiction but with substantial agreement on essen- 
tials. The general picture is clearly painted in broad 
strokes. 

J. U. Nef devotes most of his space to combating 
Sombart’s thesis that war, by stimulating technologi- 
cal invention, industry, and commerce, has been a 
constructive force, and points out that peace has 
contributed far more to material progress than has 
war. C. W. Wright draws some lessons from past 
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experience, of which the most important is the final 
realization that modern war is an all-out affair, in- 
volving the whole economic system and way of life. 
A sound program of financing the war is presented by 
S. E. Leland: taxes sufficiently heavy to take up the 
inflationary gap are advocated; failing these, a com- 
pulsory purchase plan should be adopted immediately, 
aimed at all groups. T. O. Yntema pithily sums up 
price control: “Price controls are not merely devices 
to keep prices down; together, price controls and 
rationing are means of distribution of scarce supplies 
to service the war effort and to satisfy the most ur- 
gent needs of civilians.”” The war state is pictured by 
W. F. Ogburn as an enormously powerful organiza- 
tion, highly centralized and controlled by govern- 
ment. F. H. Knight pleads for a return to a system 
of free enterprise after the war; but M. J. Bonn en- 
visages a monopolistic regime, private or govern- 
mental. 

E. L. BoGart 


National consciousness. By WALTER SULZBACH. 
Washington: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1943. Pp. 168. $3.00. 

In defense of Marxism: against the petty-bourgeois op- 
position. By Leon Trotsky. New York: Pio- 
neer Publishers, 1943. Pp. 211. $2.00. 


Traditionalisme et syndicalisme. By PAUL VIGNAUX. 
New York: Editions de la Maison francaise, 
1943. 

An essay on social history, 1884-1941, with a 
preface by Jacques Maritain. 

Wings of war: an air force anthology. Edited by F. 
ALAN WALBANK. With a foreword by THE Rv. 
Hon. Str ARCHIBALD Srnciarr. London: Bats- 
ford, 1943. Pp. 164. 12s. 6d. 

Photographs and extracts from various types of 
writings illustrating the record of aviation from its 
beginnings to the present day. 

The Jewish community: its history and structure to 
the American Revolution. By SALO WITTMAYER 
Baron. 3 vols. (“The Morris Loeb series,” No. 
4.) Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1942. Pp. 374+366+572. $7.50. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


Medievalia et humanistica. (An American journal for 
the middle ages and Renaissance, Fascicle I.) 
Boulder, Colo., 1943. Pp. 142. $1.50. 

This includes “‘The origins of modern balance-of- 
power politics,” a paper read by Ernest W. Nelson 
at the American Historical Association meeting in 
1941. 

EUROPE, 1789-1914 


Cardinal Consalvi and Anglo-papal relations 1814- 
1824. By Joun Tracy Exws. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1942. Pp. 
202. $2.50. 


Karl Marx, 1842-1942: his apprenticeship to politics. 
By Roy Pascat. London: Labour Monthly, 
1943. IS. 

Europe and Italy’s acquisition of Libya, 1911-1912. 
By Wriuram C. Askew. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 317. $3.50. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


High adventure. By Group Captarn A. H. Cosy, 
D.S.O., D.F.C. Melbourne: Robertson & Mul- 
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“France Forever” is an organization of French- 
men in America who adhere to General de Gaulle and 
the “Fighting France’ movement. From their head- 
quarters in New York they carry on the struggle 
against Naziism and Fascism. Their aims are re- 
vealed by their slogan: “For a free France in a free 
world.” To keep French scholarship alive and to pre- 
serve its audience here in America, this group has ar- 
ranged for the publication of a number of scientific 
studies in various fields. The volume reviewed here 
is the first of this series to appear. M. Gottman is a 
young French scholar who was formerly with the In- 
stitute of Geography at the Sorbonne and is now 
with the Institute for Advanced Studies in Prince- 
ton. His Relations commerciales dela France is an ex- 
cellent survey of French commercial relations on the 
eve of the war of 1939. He commences with a gen- 
eral outline of French foreign trade and then ana- 
lyzes the following problems: “The importation of 
raw materials,” “The export of manufactured 
goods,” “French imperial commerce,” “The French 
merchant marine and sea trade,”’ and “French com- 
mercial ports.” He concludes his study with a brief 
chapter on “The war and its effects (1939-1941).” 

It would appear that M. Gottman wrote this sur- 
vey primarily for the general reader rather than for 
the professional economic geographer. There are no 
footnotes, bibliography, or index—omissions under- 
standable in view of the popular character of the 
work. The problem of tariffs is but briefly treated, 
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of creating an autarchic French imperial Zollverein. 
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to her economy. Her deficiencies of such important 
raw materials as coal, oil, cotton, etc.—materials 
which were found in limited quantities even in the 
colonies—made large imports from abroad unavoid- 
able. And since freight charges had to be added to 
production costs, it was only natural for French ex- 
porters to specialize in expensive luxury items. The 
constantly unfavorable trade balance, which worried 
French protectionists so much during the decade of 
the thirties, was really nothing serious, according to 
M. Gottman. He explains that France’s “invisible 
exports” generally took care of the deficit. In any 
event, that whole problem was finally solved after 
the Germans occupied France; since June 1940 the 
French people have exported far more than they 
have received. ‘“L’ironie de l’histoire,” he concludes 
bitterly, “‘a voulu que la France fat riche alors que 
la balance de ses échanges extérieure était défici- 
taire, qu’elle se trouvat ruinée lorsque cette balance 
devint largement créditrice.” 
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Mr. Trevelyan’s sketch of English social history 
during six centuries is written with that brilliance 
and sureness of touch which we have come to expect 
from his pen. He endeavors to spread out the rich 
and intricate tapestry of English culture and to give 
to his readers the sense of intimate understanding of 
those Englishmen, whether great or lowly, who were 
building a great nation and a great civilization. This 
reader is not sure that Mr. Trevelyan has accom- 
plished the worthy purpose that inspires the book. 
There is little in the volume for the specialist, and 
it might prove confusing to the layman. The treat- 
ment is at most points thin and it is at all points sug- 
gestive rather than thorough. There is throughout 
the book a feeling of haste of narrative—the reader 
no sooner begins to sip than the cup is firmly, some- 
times abruptly, taken away. In some sections the 
treatment is not grounded securely on the sources, 
and in most sections the narrative is too remote from 


the materials that are the warp and woof of social 
history. Mr. Trevelyan’s book is a brilliant and 
facile essay by the most gifted of living English his- 
torians, but it is nonetheless a “pot-boiler.” 
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George Whetstone: mid-Elizabethan gentleman of let- 
ters. By Tuomas C. Izarp. (“Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in English and comparative litera- 
ture,” No. 158.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 295. $3.75. 

The truth of our times. By HENRY PEACHAM. Repro- 
duced in facsimile from the edition of 1638. With 
an introduction by RoBERT RaLsTOoN CAWLEY. 
Published for the Facsimile Text Society. Lon- 
don: Milford, 1943. 138. 6d. 


Milton and the Puritan dilemma, 1641-1660. By 
ARTHUR BARKER. Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1943. $3.75. 


The forgotten Hume: le bon David. By ERNEST 
CAMPBELL MossNer. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 251. $3.00. 

English domestic life during the last 200 years. Com- 
piled by L. A. G. Stronc. New York: Norton, 
1943. Pp. 250. $2.50. 

A short history of labour conditions under industrial 
capitalism. Vol. I, Great Britain and the Empire, 
1750 to the present day. By JURGEN KuczynskI. 
London: Muller, 1943. Pp. 272. 12s. 6d. 


Admiral’s widow. By C. ASPrNALL-OGLANDER. Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press, 1943. 12s. 6d. 
The life and letters of Fanny Boscawen after the 
death of Admiral Boscawen. 


Richard Carlile, 1790-1843. By G. D. H. Core. 
(“Biographical series,”” No. 13.) London: Gol- 
lancz and the Fabian Society, 1943. 1s. 

The Nelson touch: an anthology of Lord Nelson’s let- 
ters. Compiled by CLemENCE Dane. London: 
Heinemann, 1942. 158. 
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POOLE. London: Hutchinson, 1942. Pp. 129. 
10s. 6d. 

An autobiography. 

Herbert Arthur Doubleday, 1867-10941. 
Clowes, 1942. 

A collection of tributes by friends and by co- 
workers on The Victoria County history and The com- 
plete peerage. 
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Philip Howell, a general at the age of thirty- 
eight, was killed in France in 1916. 
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Dodd, Mead, 1943. Pp. 324. $3.00. 
An account of the transition from pre-war to 
wartime England. 


T. E. Lawrence’s letters to H. S. Ede, 1927-1935. 
Foreword and running commentary by H. S. 
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12s. 6d. 
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nical Press, 1943. Pp. 406. $2.50. 
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fence of Britain. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1942. 2S. 
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Harrap, 1943. 5s. 
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Society, 1943. 2s. 6d. 
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1942. $2.50. 

Letters written during the blitzkrieg from an 
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CULKIN BANNING. New York: Harper, 1943. 
Pp. 315. $2.50. 

Flight to England. By I. A. R. Wytre. New York: 
Random House, 1943. Pp. 192. $1.75. 

An account of a visit to England in June 1942. 
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BEVERIDGE. New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 
300. $1.00. 
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15s. 
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Foreword by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
London: Independent Press, 1943. 10s. 

A biography of the late English Congregational- 
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Sir Edwin Luytens: an appreciation in perspective. 
By His Son. London: Country Life, 1943. 8s. 
6d. 

Spring onions: the autobiography of Duncan Mc- 
Guffie. With a preface by the editor of the Coun- 
tryman. London: Faber & Faber, 1942. 7s. 6d. 
Recollections of a progressive farmer. 

Bernard Lord Manning: a memoir. By F. Brittain. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1943. Pp. 96. 7s. 6d. 
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The later life and letters of Sir Henry Newbolt. Edited 
by MarcarRet Newso.t. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1942. 21s. 


Fate has been kind. By Tue Rt. Hon. F. W. PEtH- 
ICK-LAWRENCE. London: Hutchinson, 1943. 15s. 


An autobiography. 


A short history of Scotland the nation. By ROSALINE 
Masson. London: Nelson, 1943. Pp. 362. 3s. 
6d. 


Scotland and its people: a symposium. Edited by 
J. N. Wricut and Nett S. SNopcrass. With a 
foreword by THE RT. Hon. THoMas JOHNSTON. 
London: Oliver & Boyd, 1943. 6s. 


Aberdeen council letters. Vol. I, 1552-1633. Tran- 
scribed and edited for the Town Council of Aber- 
deen by LoutsE B. Taytor. Oxford: University 
Press, 1943. 30S. 


Scottish diaries and memoirs: 1746-1843. Arranged 
and edited by J. G. Fyre. With an introduction 
by Proressor J. D. Mackie. Stirling: Eneas 
Mackay, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


IRELAND 


Britain and Ireland. By NICHOLAS MANSERGH. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 96. 
$o. 20. : 

This booklet, written in a clear, vigorous, read- 
able style, is an excellent concise record of the course 
of the relations between Britain and Ireland from 
earliest times to the present. It is particularly valu- 
able not so much for its detailed facts as for its care- 
ful evaluations, keen characterization, and sym- 
pathetic interpretations of the policies and actions of 
political leaders in the two countries through the 
years. ‘The emphasis is upon the later period. Less 
than a quarter of the study is devoted to the years 
prior to the Act of Union, during which were laid the 
religious, economic, social, and political bases of the 
thorny problems which have delayed the growth of 
good relations between the two countries, while 
more than a third is given to the period since 1920. 
Throughout the centuries, the author points out, the 
destinies of Ireland and of Great Britain have been 
closely linked by the cold, objective laws of the mate- 
rial world, and the fundamental problem involved 
has been the reconciliation of Irish political aspira- 
tions with strategic and economic realities. Never- 
theless, he asserts, more has been achieved in the 
past twenty years than the most sanguine of proph- 
ets would have ventured to foretell in the dark days 
of 1921. Eire’s neutrality in the present war, he be- 
lieves, is in the last analysis the result of the deter- 
mination to assert Irish independence in a decisive 
fashion, though, unfortunately, it may well widen 
the psychological gulf between the two countries in 
the future. 

F. LEE BENNS 
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Old Galway: the history of a Norman colony in Ire- 
land. By M. D. O’Sutttvan. Cambridge: Hef- 
fer, 1943. Pp. 488. 18s. 

The Kenmare manuscripts. Edited by Epwarp 
MacLysacuat. Dublin: Stationery Office, 1943. 
30S. 


A short history of Sir Patrick Dun’s hospital. By 
THomas GILLMAN MoorHEaD. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, 1943. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Robert Kane: first president of Queen’s College, 
Cork; a pioneer in science, industry and commerce. 
By D. O’RaGHALLaIGH. Cork: University Press, 
1943. 28. 


W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939. By JosepH Hone. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 535. $6.00. 


The magical realm. By KATHLEEN CoyLeE. New 
York: Dutton, 1943. Pp. 314. $3.00. 
Memories of the novelist’s youth in Ireland. 


THE NEAR EAST 


The revolt of the Serbs against the Turks (1804-1813). 
Translations from the Serbian national ballads of 
the period, with an introduction by W. A. Mort- 
son. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 181. $2.25. 


British policy and the Turkish reform movement: a 
study in Anglo-Turkish relations, 1826-1853. By 
FraNK Epcar BalLey. (“Harvard historical 
studies,” Vol. LI.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 312. $3.50. 


The untamed Balkans. By FrepERIC W. Kovacs. 
London: Hale, 1942. ros. 6d. 


The Near East: problems and prospects. Edited by 
Puitre W. IRELAND. (Lectures on the Harris 
Foundation, 1942.) Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1943. Pp. 282. $2.50. 


The first Harris Institute at the University of 
Chicago, held in 1924, was devoted to “Occident and 
Orient.” By 1942 the importance of the Near East 
was emphasized by the presence of American troops 
in Egypt and Iran. The initial lecture by Count 
Sforza, Italian high commissioner at Constantinople 
in 1919 and later minister of foreign affairs, criticizes 
the settlement of the Near East after the war of 1914 
and warns the West against any complacent inclina- 
tion to devise another solution in its own interest 
rather than according to the desires of the peoples 
involved. Count Sforza does not despair of a Jewish- 
Arabic compromise. Professor H. A. R. Gibb of Ox- 
ford, discussing “Social change in the Near East” 
(not “social progress,” as he is at pains to point out), 
notes that the changes vary greatly because there is 
no homogeneity in the Eastern societies. “Not one 
of the major changes introduced by Kamal Atatiirk 
into the social economy of Turkey has been adopted 
in any Arab country.” The Arabs do not know ex- 
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actly what they want, except that their system must 
be “an Arab system, not a pale imitation of some 
Western system”; it is difficult to foresee a time 
when an Arab dictator shall radically remodel the 
institutions of Arab society. In a second lecture, on 
“The future for Arab unity,” Mr. Gibb argues that, 
the Arabs being weak and divided as they are (in 
spite of a population of 50,000,000), the one hope 
lies in the direction of federation, as opposed to the 
Pan-Arabianism advocated by certain extremists. 
Professor Salo W. Baron of Columbia, who lectured 
on “Prospects of peace in Palestine,” however, re- 
gards an Arab confederation as “far from a complete 
answer to the Near Eastern perplexities.” Mr. 
Baron favors a large quota for Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, to be determined by the Jewish 
Agency rather than by the British government, and 
the reunion of Transjordan with Palestine. Professor 
C. K. Webster of London defends “British policy in 
the Near East” from the more common accusations 
of insincerity or inefficiency, but he notes “the ab- 
sence of a creative economic and social policy which 
might have transformed, would certainly have pow- 
erfully influenced, the political conditions of the 
Near East.” The expenditure on economic and so- 
cial welfare of one-tenth of the money spent on war 
or the repression of rebellion would have led the 
Arabs to adopt another attitude. To Professor 
Quincy Wright of Chicago, “the future of the Near 
East” depends on the application of the Atlantic 
Charter and the extension of control by world or- 
ganization to the area. Any reader of these lectures 
will have a clear grasp of the problems to be solved 
but will not wisely venture a guess as to what solu- 
tions will be attempted at the end of the war. 


Letters from Syria. By FREYA STarK. London: John 
Murray, 1942. Pp. 228. gs. 

Written in 1927. 

Yugoslavia in arms. By Mittvoj J. Supjic. ‘(‘Eu- 
rope under the Nazis” series.) London: Lindsay 
Drummond, 1943. 6s. 

The Chetniks. By Grorce Sava. London: Faber, 
1942. 108. 6d. 


The mission of Hellenes. By ANTHONY W. Homer. 
Pamphlet. Lynn, Mass.: The author, 1943. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


A history of Poland. By O. Hatecxt. New York: 
Roy Publishers, 1943. Pp. 336. $3.50. 

Polish painting. By HENRYK Gortirs. With a pref- 
ace by R. H. Witenskr. London: Minerva Pub, 
Co., 1943. Pp. 148. 25s. 


Poland and the Baltic: the problem of Poland’s access 
to the sea. By JENRYK BaGinskI. With an intro- 
duction by ALAN GRAHAM. London: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1943. 158. 

A new edition of a work published in Polish by 

Colonel Baginski in 1927. 


Where the storm broke: Poland from yesterday to to- 
morrow. By STANISLAW STRZETELSKI. New 
York: Roy Slavonic Publications, 1943. Pp. 
256. $2.50. 


RUSSIA 


Russia. By BERNARD Pares, (“Penguin books,” 
No. S81.) New York: Penguin Books, 1943. Pp. 
245. $0.25. 

A new edition, dedicated to the late Samuel N. 

Harper, “Comrade of Travel and Study.” 


Modern Russian history. By ALEXANDER KORNILOV. 
New York: Knopf, 1943. $4.50. 


Pushkin: a collection of articles and essays on the 
great Russian poet, A. S. Pushkin. Moscow: 
U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural Relations with For- 
eign Countries, 1939. Pp. 188. 


This collection of essays and articles grew out 
of the vast amount of literary and scholarly activity 
connected with the centennial of Pushkin’s death in 
1937 in Soviet Russia. All the items are translated 
from the Russian; and most of them, if not all, have 
appeared previously in separate Russian publica- 
tions. The list of writers consists of some of the fore- 
most Soviet critics and Pushkin scholars. In the 
collection an attempt is made to consider the prin- 
cipal phases of the great Russian poet’s life and art. 
The first three items—‘“‘The greatness of Pushkin,” 
by Professor I. Luppol, “Alexander Sergeyevich 
Pushkin, (a biographical essay),’’ by Professor V. 
Kirpotin, and “The lonely Pushkin,” by Professor A. 
Blagoi—are concerned with a general estimate of 
Pushkin’s genius and with biographical matter. 
Through all of them runs the common theme of the 
poet’s liberal convictions and the prolonged persecu- 
tion of the government that finally brought about his 
tragic end. The eight articles that follow are dedi- 
cated to a study of Pushkin’s varied achievements as 
a writer. This section is headed by I. Lezhnev’s arti- 
cle, “The father of modern Russian literature,” in 
which the author reviews Belinsky’s classical theme 
that the advent of Pushkin terminated Russia’s 
slavish devotion to western Europe in literature and 
began the original development of modern Russian 
literature. The succeeding separate studies of Eu- 
gene Onegin, Pushkin’s lyric poetry, epic poems, 
prose works, plays, and his folk poems and knowl- 
edge of folklore do not advance anything new; but 
they are all substantial surveys of these various as- 
pects of the poet’s art and accomplishments. An 
article by Professor S. Balukhaty, ‘““Gorky on Push- 
kin,” concludes this section. In the next section two 
interesting surveys—‘“Western Europe and Push- 
kin,” by Professor V. Neustadt, and “Pushkin and 
Western literature,” by Professor V. Zhirmunski— 
throw a good deal of light on the widespread ac- 
ceptance and knowledge of Pushkin outside of Rus- 
sia. One regrets that an effort was not made to study 
the interest in Pushkin in the United States. A his- 
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tory of Pushkin’s plays that have been staged and of 
those works that have been set to music is provided 
in two articles in the next section by M. Zagorski 
and Professor V. Ferman. The book concludes with 
a large number of admirable illustrations of Pushkin 
in art. Since 1937 a considerable increase of interest 
in Pushkin has resulted in a number of publications 
in English, but there have been very few translations 
of Russian works about him. This volume of essays 
and articles will be welcomed by Americans who are 
interested in Pushkin but whose inability to read 
Russian has prevented them from obtaining any con- 
ception of native scholarship on the subject. 


ERNEST J. SIMMONS 


Sevastopolskaya strada |Sevastopol harvest]. By S. 
N. SERGEEV-TSENSKY. Moscow: Ogiz, 1943. 
17r. 50k. 

A historical novel of the Crimean War. 


Memories of Lenin (1893-1917). By NADEZHDA K. 
KrupsKAYA. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 
1943. Pp. 304. 38. 6d. 

Land of the Soviets. By MARGUERITE ANN STEWART. 
Edited by MaxweE Lt S. STEwart. Publication 
of the American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. St. Louis: Webster Pub. Co., 1943. Pp. 
94. $0.40. 

This Russian land. By GEORGE Boropin. London: 
Hutchinson, 1943. 8s. 6d. 

Soviet planning and labour in peace and war: four 
studies. By Maurice Doss. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1943. 4S. 

Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, 1939-1942. By Davip 
J. Datu. Translated by Leon DENNEN. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 452. 
$3.75. 

The bear that walks like a man. By STANLEY J. 
Marks. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1943. $3.00. 
A diplomatic and military analysis of Soviet 

Russia. 

Soviet strength: its source and challenge. By HEw- 
LETT JOHNSON. London: Muller, 1942. Pp. 154. 
2s. 6d. 


Blind date with Mars. By AticE-LEONE Moats. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 486. 
$3.00. 

An account of a trip to Russia via Japan, China, 
and the Burma Road, and of Russia in the first 
months of the war with Germany. 


Salute the Soviet. By Mrs. Crectt CHESTERTON. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1942. Pp. 232. 158. 
SCANDINAVIA 


No depression in Iceland. By ERNEST WATKINS. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. Pp. 83. 3s. 6d. 


They came as friends. By Tor MyKieBost. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 297. $2.50. 
The story of the building of the Norwegian Home 

Front. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Spain. By SALVADOR MApARIAGA. London: Cape, 
1942. Pp. 509. 25s. 

New viewpoints on the Spanish colonization of Ameri- 
ca. By Strvio Zavaa. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. $1.25. 


The art of worldly wisdom. By BALTHASAR GRACIAN. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 196. $1.50. 
A book of maxims by a seventeenth-century 
Spanish Jesuit. 


A ppeasement’s child: the Franco regime in Spain. By 
Tuomas J. Hamitton. New York: Knopf, 1943. 
Pp. 327. $3.00. 


AFRICA 


North Africa. By ALAN HovucHtTon Bropricx. 
(“The world today” series.) New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1943. Pp. 98. $1.25. 

This little book, just the right size to fit into one’s 
coat pocket, forms part of ““The world today” series, 
in which some half-dozen volumes by various British 
writers have already appeared. North Africa, in Mr. 
Brodrick’s definition, includes Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Libya—which he lumps together as 
“Barbary.” The author clearly demonstrates his 
competence to write of these regions, a competence 
acquired from extensive travels there. Written in a 
semipopular style, the booklet forms an admirable 
introduction to the geography, ethnography, history, 
and culture of North Africa. The expert will find lit- 
tle with which to quarrel and much to admire—in 
particular the author’s ability accurately to describe 
and to summarize with an astonishing economy of 
words. The account is brought right down to the 
eve of the Anglo-American invasion, with concluding 
chapters on “The future of Barbary” and “The 
Transaharan and the New Order.” There are several 
pages of illustrations, three serviceable maps, and an 
index. Anyone who wants North Africa well done 
up in a tight little package should invest in this 
booklet. 

ROBERT GALE WOOLBERT 


Europeans in west Africa, 1450-1560. Translated 
and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Joun 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 2 vols. London: Quatritch, 
1943. 54S. 

Lighting up Liberia. By Artuur I. HAYMAN and 
HAROLD PREECE. New York: Creative Age 
Press, 1943. Pp. 279. $2.50. 

South of the Congo. By SELwyn JAMES. New York: 
Random House, 1943. Pp. 347. $3.00. 
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ASIA 


Asia and democracy. By PEart S. Buck. London: 
Macmillan, 1943. 4s. 6d. 

Southeastern Asia and the Philippines. Edited by 
Lennox A. Miuts. (“The annals,” March 1943.) 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1943. $2.00. 

India: a bird’s-eye view. By SiR FREDERICK WHYTE. 
London: Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1943. 1s. 6d. 

The Indian problem, 1833-1935. By R. COUPLAND. 
Oxford: University Press, 1943. Pp. 160. 6s. 
The administration of the sultanate of Dehli. By Isu- 
TIAQ HusaIN QureEsuHI. Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore: 

Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1943. Rs. 8. 

Commonsense about India. By Lorp HUNTINGDON. 
London: Heinemann, 1943. 38. 6d. 

India in revolt. By HENRY Jupp. New York: Work- 
ers Party of America, 1943. $0.25. 

India’s fateful hour. By Str WILLIAM Barton. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1943. Pp. 157. 5s. 

Constituent assembly for India. By N. GANGULEE. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1943. 16s. 


THE FAR EAST 


Peoples of the China Seas. By ELIZABETH ALLERTON 
Ciark. Edited by MAXwELt S. STEWART. Pub- 
lication of the American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. St. Louis: Webster Pub. Co., 
1943. Pp. 94. $0.40. 

China, the Far East and the future. By GEORGE W. 
KEETON. Introduction by His ExcELLENcy Dr. 
V. K. WELLINGTON Koo. London: Cape, 1943. 
Iss. 

An explanatory atlas of the Far East. By G. F. Hup- 
son and MARTHE RajcHMAN. With a foreword 
by Str ARTHUR SALTER. London: Faber & Fa- 
ber, 1943. 8s. 6d. 

The wisdom of China and India. Edited by Lin 
YutTanc. New York: Random House, 1943. Pp. 
1104. $3.95. 

A short history of Chinese civilisation. By Tsu Cut. 
With a preface by LAuRENCE Brnyon. London: 
Gollancz, 1943. 12s. 6d. 

The great learning and The mean-in-action. Newly 
translated from the Chinese, with an introduc- 
tory essay on the history of Chinese philosophy 
by E. R. HucHes. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1943. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

This volume has four sections: (1) a rather hu- 
morous, appreciative, and informative preface; (2) 
an introduction, in four chapters (of more than one 
hundred pages), entitled: “The mean-in-action and 
The great learning and ourselves to-day,” ‘The 
changes that come in a ‘great tradition’ and their 
predictability and unpredictability,” “The society 
which produced The mean-in-action and The great 
learning,” “Who wrote The mean-in-action and The 
great learning? (3) the text and notes of the two clas- 


sics; and (4) six appendixes. The bimillennial fame in 
China of The mean-in-action and The great learning, 
and their significance to contemporary global soci- 
ety, torn by conflict between the Axis powers and 
the United Nations, do not lie in their length: the 
former, with its commentaries (which are approxi- 
mately equal in bulk), fills but forty pages; the latter 
occupies less than twenty-two, which leads the trans- 
lator and commentator to remark: “If any reader, 
on completing the Introduction and turning over the 
few other tens of pages, should feel moved to cry 
out: ‘O monstrous! but one halfpennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack,’ my response 
would be that I entirely agree with him. But I think 
I can make a better case for my sack than perhaps 
Falstaff could for his.” And so Mr. Hughes, reader 
in Chinese philosophy and religion in the University 
of Oxford, decidedly does; and no reader of his pro- 
found introduction will chide him for setting forth 
such and so much excellent sack to add zest to the 
good bread of ancient Chinese learning. An illustra- 
tion of the meaning of The great learning (or The 
learning to be great, as suggested by Mr. Hughes) to 
contemporary Chinese is given in the account of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s quotation there- 
from in opening his address to a mass meeting of 
civil officials at Hankow, following the fall of Shang- 
hai and Nanking: “And, when he and his armies re- 
tired further west, the officials he had exhorted, 
along with some tens of millions of the people, went 
with him. To live under Japanese rule was not com- 
patible with making a man of oneself.” 

The nature of this volume and that of the Journal 
preclude an analytical review. Suffice to say that it 
is a distinguished contribution to the field of modern 
and ancient intellectual and cultural history (orien- 
tal and occidental), philosophy (European as well as 
Chinese), comparative religion, statecraft, and gov- 
ernment. In particular, students of Leibnitz and 
Rousseau, of the work of the Jesuits in China and 
Europe, and of the Rites Controversy, which shook 
the Chino-European intellectual world in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, will find consider- 
able of value in this compact and stimulating work. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


The foreigner in China. By O. M. GrEEN. London: 
Hutchinson, 1943. 15s. 

The land of the Great Image. By Maurice COLLis 
London: Faber, 1943. 16s. 

The story of Friar Manrique in Portuguese Asia 
in the seventeenth century. 

From Perry to Pearl Harbor: the struggle for su 
premacy in the Pacific. By Epwrn A. Fatk. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 362. $3.00. 

Changing China. By GrorcE E. Taytor. Edited by 
MAXWELL S. STEWART. Publication of the Amer- 
ican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. St 
Louis: Webster Pub. Co., 1943. Pp. 94. $0.40. 


Understanding China. By HAROLD B. RATTENBURY 
London: Muller, 1943. Pp. 127. 2s. 6d. 
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The author has lived and worked among the 
Chinese for thirty-five years. 

China but not Cathay. By Hstao Cu’ren. London: 

Pilot Press, 1943. 7s. 6d. 

“One of the mistakes that we Chinese often 
make,” writes the author of this book, “is to rely 
upon the honour of being ancient.” This admission 
will make it appear less strange that the admiration 
of outside nations has hitherto been for China’s 
splendid past rather than her muddled approach to 
the present. 

Destination Chungking. By Hans Suytn. London: 

Cape, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


An autobiography of a Chinese woman. 


Horizon hunter. By HARRISON FoRMAN. London: 
Hale, 1943. 15s. 

Experiences of a businessman and newsreel cam- 
eraman in the Far East. 

Modern Japan. By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 
Edited by MAxweE Lt S. Stewart. Publication of 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. St. Louis: Webster Pub. Co., 1943. Pp. 93. 
$0.40. 

Tokyo record. By Otto D. Toxtscnus. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943. Pp. 462. $3.00. 

In peace Japan breeds war. By GusTAV ECKSTEIN. 
New York: Harper, 1943. Pp. 326. $2.50. 

Little China: the Annamese lands of Indo-China. By 
ALAN HovuGuton Broprick. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. 332. 18s. 

Towards economic democracy in the Netherland In- 
dies. By G. H. C. Hart. New York: The Neth- 
erlands and the Netherlands Indies Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


British West Florida 1763-1783. By CECIL JOHNSON. 
(“Yale Historical publications, miscellany,” 
XLII.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943. Pp. 258. $3.00. 

A summary view of the rights of British America. By 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. New York: Scholars’ Fac- 
similes and Reprints, 1943. $2.00. 

A facsimile reprint of the copy in the John Carter 

Brown Library. 

Studies in the evolution of dominion status. By GWEN 
NEUENDORFF. With a foreword by HArRo.p J. 
Laskr. London: Allen & Unwin, 1943. Pp. 379. 
18s. 

An essay on the evolution of dominion status in 

Canada. 

Reconstruction in Canada. Edited by C. A. ASHLEY. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1943. 
$1.00. 

The Australians. By ARNOLD L. HasKELL. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1943. 4s. 6d. 


A homestead history: being the reminiscences and let- 


ters of Alfred Joyce of Plaistow and Norwood, Port 


Phillip, 1843 to 1864. With an introduction and 
notes by G. F. James. Melbourne: University 
Press, 1943. 10s. 6d. 

British enterprise in Nigeria. By ArTHUR NORTON 
Cook. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1943. Pp. 330. $3.50. 

A black Byzantium: the kingdom of Nupe in Nigeria. 
By S. F. NapEv. With a foreword by Tue Rt. 
Hon. Lorp Lucarp. Published for the Interna- 
tional Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures. Oxford: University Press, 1943. Pp. 436. 
258. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A diplomatic history of the United States. By SAMUEL 
Fiacc Bemis. Rev. ed. New York: Henry Holt, 
1942. Pp. 934. $4.00. 

A diplomatic history of the American people. By 
Tuomas A. BarLey. 2d ed. New York: Crofts, 
1942. Pp. 864. $4.25. 

The Atlantic system: the story of Anglo-American con- 
trol of the seas. By Forrest Davis. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1943. 15s. 

The question of expatriation in America prior to 1907. 
By I-MIxNnN Ts1anc. (“Johns Hopkins University 
studies in historical and political science,” Ser. 
LX, No. 3.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. Pp. 128. $2.25. 


This doctoral dissertation traces the history of 
the development of the policy of the United States 
regarding the right of expatriation. The author re- 
views, first, the English doctrine of perpetual alle- 
giance and then proceeds to a discussion of the Amer- 
ican challenge of this common law concept. Al- 
though the first naturalization law, enacted by con- 
gress in 1790, implied a right of expatriation, it did 
not include a specific assertion of policy on expatria- 
tion. Consequently, controversies with both nation- 
al and international aspects arose as a result of 
American diplomatic insistence on the right of expa- 
triation and of the British denial of that right. It 
was not until 1868, when the British treatment of 
naturalized Americans of Irish origin precipitated 
the issue, that congress formally declared expatria- 
tion to be “a natural and inherent right of all peo- 
ple”—a right that was later recognized by England 
by act of parliament and by other countries in bi- 
lateral treaties with the United States. In reality 
this declaration was applicable chiefly to aliens who 
severed their native allegiance to become Americans, 
although it implied the converse as well. The right 
of American citizens to expatriate themselves, how- 
ever, was not established legislatively until 1907. 
From 1868 to 1907 the department of state decided 
questions of expatriation of Americans on a case-by- 
case basis. In the presentation of this chronology the 
author sets forth with precision and scholarly zeal 
the attitudes of statesmen, political parties, courts, 
and presidents, as well as congressional considera- 
tions. The analysis is heavily interlarded with quo- 
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tations from judicial decisions, public acts and con- 
stitutions, congressional debates, and diplomatic 
correspondence. 

Only in the narrowest sense can one agree with 
the author that the act of 1907 “put an end to the 
long circuit of doubt and uncertainty over the ques- 
tion of expatriation” (p. 109). The mere fact of legis- 
lative expression of the right of expatriation as a 
principle by no means concluded the controversial 
issues encountered in the exercise of that right. This 
study would have been greatly enriched by the in- 
clusion of a consideration of the many problems that 
have arisen in the evolution of expatriation policy 
since 1907: methods of expatriation, including the 
provisions of the Nationality Code of 1940; the effect 
of expatriation on derivative citizenship; methods of 
expatriation that effect statelessness; presumption of 
expatriation and status of a person against whom-a 
presumption has arisen; and international repercus- 
sions of expatriation policy. 

LUELLA GETTYS 


The year of decision: 1846. By BERNARD DEVorto. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1943. Pp. 538. $3.50. 


With Perry in Japan: the diary of Edward Yorke Mc- 
Cauley. Edited by ALLEN B. CoLe. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1943. Pp. 125. 
$2.50. 

The principal source of information for the two 
visits of Commodore Perry to Japan is the monu- 
mental Narrative, compiled by the Rev. Francis L. 
Hawks. In 1910 the Journal of S. Wells Williams, 
the Chinese interpreter of the expedition, was pub- 
lished. This frank record, which had escaped the 
eyes of Dr. Hawks, added some very illuminating de- 
tails. Then the Private journal of John Glendy S pros- 
ton appeared in 1940; and now Mr. Cole has edited 
the diary of Edward Yorke McCauley under the 
timely title With Perry in Japan. Like Sproston, 
McCauley was only present on the second visit. His 
diary covers the voyage of the “Powhatan” from 
Philadelphia to Japan, and less than half of the 
ninety-two pages deals with the Perry visit. It is, as 
Mr. Cole so well says, “the story of a brash, young 
officer who reflected the feeling of racial and cultural 
superiority so characteristic of his exuberant repub- 
lic.” He believed, for instance, that “you can get as 
good ideas of China by reading, and visiting the 
Museums in the U.S. as you can get by going to Can- 
ton.” Many of his comments are characteristic of 
the time, while some of the things he accepted on hear- 
say were, as might be expected, quite false. His most 
derogatory comment arose from ignorance of the 
facts, as is often the case. Apparently the commo- 
dore did not tell Lieutenant McCauley that the pres- 
ident’s letter had received a prompt and favorable 
reply. The general impression left by the diary is of 
the commodore’s bluster and of his subordinates’ 
fisticuffs and footwork, a youthful exaggeration in 
both cases. Mr. Cole contributes an excellent intro- 
duction on the background of the Perry expedition. 
His editorial comments are few, whereas there are 


some misleading passages which might well have 
been set right in a footnote. 
Payson J. TREAT 


Treaties and other international acts of the United 
States of America. Edited by HuNTER MILLER. 
Vol. VII, 1855-1858. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 1170. $4.00. 

The Vatican Council and the American secular news- 
papers, 1869-70. By J. Ryan BeEtser, A.M. 
Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1941. Pp. 327. $2.50. 

This is a careful piece of work analyzing detach- 
edly the opinions of thirty-seven secular newspapers 
concerning the last of the ecumenical councils. The 
New York papers, and some others, had foreign corre- 
spondents in Rome. All such correspondents copied 
items from the European press. The papers in the 
New England, mid-Atlantic, midwest, and southern 
states copied news from the New York papers, often 
without adequate acknowledgment. Since the ses- 
sions of the council were secret, the foreign corre- 
spondents sent reports describing Rome, Roman 
antiquities, the character and practices of Pius IX 
and his curia; they criticized the church in various 
ways. When the council considered the most impor- 
tant topic on its agenda, “Papal infallibility,” most 
American editors ridiculed it as an attack on intelli- 
gence, a hindrance to truth and freedom, a threat to 
the independence of secular authority. Others pre- 
dicted that it would result in a catastrophe for the 
church. Some papers, like the Chicago Times and the 
Baitimore Sun, made a fair effort to present the Cath- 
olic view. American editorial opinion concerning the 
council and its work reflected the political debates 
going on at home concerning whether Catholic 
schools should receive public money grants, whether 
the Bible should be read in the public schools, the un- 
wisdom of the Fenian (Irish Catholic) raid on Can- 
ada in 1864. Most Americans, being Protestant, 
sympathized with Prussia in her war of 1870 against 
France, a Catholic power. The southern papers re- 
sented the action of some priests in advocating social 
justice for Negroes. The Republican newspapers 
were more critical of Catholicism than were the 
Democratic papers, which went on the assumption 
that Catholics would be Democrats and shaped their 
editorial policies accordingly. There are excellent 
footnotes, three informing appendixes, a full bibliog- 
raphy, and a thorough index. 

C. C. ECKHARDT 


Speeches and documents in American history. Selected 
and edited by Ropert Brriey. Vol. IV, rgr4- 
1939. (“World’s classics” series, No. 491.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 300. 
$0.95. 

Wilson’s ideals. 


Edited by Saut K. PApover. 


Washington: American Council on Public Af- 

fairs, 1943. Pp. 151. $2.50. 

Selections from Wilson’s speeches and writings, 
sometimes single sentences, at other times long para- 
graphs, with exact references to time and place. 
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About half the quotations deal with Wilson’s foreign 
policy. The editor refrains from comment, but in his 
introduction quotes with approval Wilson’s state- 
ment of September 1919: “I can predict with abso- 
lute certainty that within another generation there 
will be another world war if the nations of the world 
do not concert the method by which to prevent it.” 


Mitchell: pioneer of air power. By Isaac Don LE- 
vInE. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943. 
Pp. 420. $3.50. 


Preliminary inventory of the Council of National De- 
Sense records, 1916-1921. (“Preliminary inven- 
tory,” No. 2.) Washington: National Archives, 
1942. Pp. 75. 

In the gigantic mobilization under Wilson the 
Council of National Defense was not only the first of 
the great economic agencies; it was also the parent 
from which came many sturdy sons, of which the 
War Industries Board was the most important. In 
the period of Wilson’s pre-war preparedness and the 
earlier months of the war the Council mustered the 
nation’s industrial and scientific resources, being 
charged with challenging initial tasks in such great 
fields as food, fuel, transportation, invention, muni- 
tions, aircraft, and raw materials. Later the separate 
organizations took over these functions. When it is 
remembered that no such colossal harnessing of the 
nation’s activities had ever been attempted and that 
without this background the elaborate processes of 
the New Deal either might not have arisen or might 
have had no precedent, the historic importance of 
the Council will be appreciated. By processes 
launched by the Council and developed by later 
agencies the nation had its first far-reaching “regi- 
mentation” (to use a horrendous word), and it is sig- 
nificant to note how much more of the control rested 
on voluntary co-operation than on force. Yet the 
nation’s best leaders, including those of industry, 
were convinced that so vast a mobilization could 
only have been achieved by the government. It was 
a significant early chapter in planned economy. 

For the student entering this stupendous laby- 
rinth of records the present inventory is an admirable 
tool. Without overloading, it supplies a foreword 
(showing how this guide fits into the “finding medi- 
ums” for servicing the record groups of the National 
Archives), an organization chart, a history of the 
Council and its records, a bibliography, and (as the 
main thing) a catalogue of the Council’s archives ar- 
ranged by offices and subdivisions. To mention only 
the ‘news department,” one finds clippings, corre- 
spondence, mimeographed sheets, book reviews, ab- 
stracts of articles, pictures, card files, press memo- 
randa, mailing lists, posters, and pamphlets. The 
categories are so numerous, and the minor ones so 
voluminous in records, that the effect is confusing 
unless one recurs to the organization chart and re- 
reads the Council’s history. Without such reference 
one might suppose that the Women’s Committee was 
the most important of all. As always in such inven- 
tories, the allotment of space tends to, be governed 


not by the relative importance of each part of the 
machine but by the bulk of records created and pre- 
served, 

J. G. RANDALL 


Fantastic interim: a hindsight histery of American 
manners, morals, and mistakes between Versailles 
and Pearl Harbor. By HENRY Morton Rosin- 
son. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. 
Pp. 341. $3.50. 

Mr. Robinson’s survey of American life during 
the “fantastic interim” between two world wars is 
not a history with incidental moralizing but a piece 
of moralizing with incidental history. It is a long in- 
dictment—blazing with indignation on every page— 
of pacifism, appeasement, politicians, plutocrats, 
prohibitionists, and the alleged low level of American 
Philistine and bourgeois culture. The style is best 
described in the author’s own excellent phrase for 
H. L. Mencken: “A combination of surgical scalpel 
and McCormick Reaper” (p. 82). 

With respect to foreign affairs, a topic covering 
only about one-fifth of the book, the author has at 
least the virtues of forcefulness and consistency. He 
holds that we should have been preparing for the in- 
evitable struggle with Japan and Germany during 
those years of idleness and frivolity; that we should 
have maintained our fleet at full strength and avoid- 
ed the Washington Conference, “‘one of the costliest 
bits of diplomatic blundering that ever befell the 
United States” (p. 55); that, above all, we should 
have listened to General Mitchell and built up our 
air force. Both the isolationism of the conservatives 
and the sentimental pacifism of the radicals receive 
spartan chastisement at his hands. 

The great defect of the book, which greatly nulli- 
fies its virtues of earnest sincerity and wise counsel, is 
that it knows no degree of comparison except the 
superlative and thus often falls into sheer absurdity. 
To say that Secretary of the Treasury Mellon was 
the “master” of the national government for ten 
years and that all Pennsylvania was “his private 
bailiwick,” where “no one dared challenge him” (p. 
46); that prohibition caused more “crime, vice, 
moral defilement and political hypocrisy than any 
piece of legislation in the history of the world” (p. 
39), and that under it “everyone drank” (p. 133); 
that most secondary-school textbooks used in the 
twenties were “written during the Administration of 
Rutherford B. Hayes” (p. 20), whereas collegiate 
education was “a conspiracy .... to prevent stu- 
dents from discovering what the world was all about” 
(p. 21); to write of crime and poverty with an air of 
fresh and indignant discovery almost as if they had 
never existed in other ages and in other lands—all 
that is but to strain the voice of indignant truth till 
it cracks and becomes inaudible. 

PRESTON SLOSSON 


The United States and the Far East: certain funda- 
mentals of policy. By STANLEY K. HORNBECK. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. 
100. $1.00. 
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In the elaboration of his paper, read at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the American Historical Association, 
December 31, 1941, Dr. Hornbeck has not only per- 
formed a useful service by presenting a compact ex- 
position of American policy in the Far East. He has 
also advanced, and partially developed, the thesis 
that “the United States has had but one foreign pol- 
icy.” He draws the distinction between “policy”’ 
and “operations,” the latter being the application of 
a policy to a precise set of political, geographical, 
economic, and social conditions. The policy applied 
in the Far East, although qualified by and adapted 
to a special set of conditions, is in essence not differ- 
ent from the policy applied in the western hemi- 
sphere. “The so-called Far Eastern policy of the 
United States is not a separate and peculiar policy. 
It is simply the application of the foreign policy of 
the United States in relations with countries in a 
particular geographical area.” The sole policy of the 
United States, writes Mr. Hornbeck, is “‘to safeguard 
and promote the legitimate national interests of the 
United States as envisaged and indicated by the 
people of the United States.” It is important to em- 
phasize the integrity of American foreign policy. It 
would be very profitable, for example, to develop a 
parallel study of the Monroe Doctrine and Asiatic 
exclusion, which seem to have a common root. And 
it would be equally interesting to analyze the John 
Hay and Theodore Roosevelt policies around the 
turn of the century and to compare them with the 
contemporary applications of the Monroe Doctrine 
in the western hemisphere. There was the common 
purpose to resist the aggressions of the European 
powers in both areas and to obstruct the creation of 
special privileges for any foreign power either in the 
Far East or in the western hemisphere. Mr. Horn- 
beck emphasizes the fact that policy, as applied, is an 
expression of what the American people are thinking 
and desiring. Back of the Monroe Doctrine has al- 
ways lain the officially unexpressed American desire 
to edge Europe out of this hemisphere. It is an in- 
teresting speculation whether American policy in the 
Far East has not sprung from a similar root, namely, 
to edge Europe out of Asia in all respects which have 
to do with special privilege. Mr. Hornbeck stops far 
short of elaborating such a thought, but others are 
in a position to explore it. 

TYLER DENNETT 

The international steel cartel. By ERVIN HEXNER. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. Pp. 339. $6.00. 

The Anglo-American trade agreement. By CARL 
KREIDER. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. $3.50. 

Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. IV, 
July 1941—June 1942. Edited by LELAND M. 
Goopricx with the collaboration of S. SHEPARD 
Jones and Denys P. Meyers. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. 899. $3.75. 

Allantic Charter. By Cectt Kinc. London: Studio 
Publications, 1943. 15s. 
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War information and censorship. By ELMER Davis 
and Byron Price. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 79. $1.00. 
Authoritative statements by the director of the 

Office of War Information and the director of the 

Office of Censorship of the principles which guide 

their respective offices. To those who criticize, Mr. 

Davis puts the question as to how successfully a big 

business “would handle the recruiting of 150,000 

new employees without hiring any incompetents or 

laggards.” 


America, Russia and the Communist party in the post- 
war world. By Grorce S. Counts and Joun L. 
Cuitps. New York: John Day, 1943. $1.25. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


History and its neighbors. By EDWARD MASLIN 
Hutme. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. Pp. 197. $2.00. 

The larger part of this book is devoted to a defini- 
tion of “history” and a discussion of materials, meth- 
ods of research, external and internal criticism, and 
the problems of historical presentation and interpre- 
tation. The second and briefer section lists the neigh- 
bors of history, those subjects that are “helpful to 
her, and also.... helped by her..... ” The list 
ranges from astronomy to technology, and an at- 
tempt is made to define each field and point out its 
specific relation to history. It is this combination of 
some of the characteristics of an essay and those of a 
manual on method which makes the book disappoint- 
ing. The opening chapters, in which Professor Hulme 
defines “history” as “the story of the essential 
thoughts and deeds of man,” are thoughtful and 
thought-provoking. A college student would find 
this discussion—and the emphasis placed on history 
as the record of thoughts as well as deeds and on the 
fact that the historian is not primarily concerned 
with the past as such, but with the past as it helps to 
illuminate the present—very helpful provided that 
he read them with the author’s own warning in mind 
that “the worst introduction to history is some other 
man’s philosophy of it.” Unfortunately, the same 
student would probably find the later sections, on 
the neighbors of history, too brief to be clear; and 
for the advanced student they would be too general- 
ized and summary. Moreover, since history is a per- 
petual trespasser on the fields of other social sciences, 
it is disappointing to find only indirect references to 
its unique characteristics, to those things which 
make its separate existence as a field of study worth 
while. It is to be regretted that the very interesting 
and stimulating earlier chapters were not expanded 
and the final section either omitted entirely or itself 
expanded to a more useful size. 

Janet L. MacDoNnaLp 

The interpretation of history. Edited by Josepn R. 
StrayveR. New York: Princeton University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 186. $2.50. 

Five essays by contemporary historians. 
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